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PLATO’S ῬΗΖΌΟ. 
A TRANSLATION. 


Characters in the Dialogue—ECHECRATES, PH&DO, APOLLO- 
DORUS, SOCRATES, CEBES, SIMMIAS, CrITO, THE 
MESSENGER OF THE ELEVEN. 


1. Ecnrcrates. Were you, Pheedo, personally present with 
Socrates on that day on which he drank the poison in prison, 
or did you hear about it from someone else ? 

Puapo. I was there in person, Echecrates. 

Ecu. What, then, precisely is the conversation that that 
ereat man held before his death? and how did he die? I, 
for my part, should be glad to hear. For no one at all of the 
citizens of Phlius is now staying at Athens, nor has there come 
from thence for a long time any visitor who would have been 
able to tell us any definite particulars about this matter, except, 
of course, that he drank the poison and died ; but of the rest 
he could tell us nothing. 

Pam. Why, at that rate you did not hear about the trial, 
and how it was conducted ἢ 

Ecu. Yes we did; someone told us about that, and we 
were astonished, because, though it took place some time ago, 
he seems to have been put to death a good while after. Wizy, 
pray, was this, Pheedo 1 

Pua. A strange chance befell him, Echecrates ; for on the 
day before the trial it happened that the prow of the vessel 
that the Athenians sent to Delos had been crowned. 

Ken. And what, pray, is this vessel ἢ 
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Pum. It is the ship—so the Athenians say—in which 
Theseus once went to Crete, taking that famous fourteen, and 
both saved them and was saved himself. So they then, as 
the story goes, vowed to Apollo that, if they were saved, they 
would send every year a sacred embassy to Delos; and this, 
in fact, from that time always, and even at the present day, 
they send yearly to the god. And so, when they initiate the 
embassy, it is a law of theirs that during this time the city 
should be kept pure, and no one be put to death by public 
order, until the vessel has reached Delos and come back again ; 
and this sometimes takes a long time when the winds happen 
to detain them. And the embassy is initiated when the priest 
of Apollo crowns the prow of the vessel ; and this chanced 
to have taken place, as I say, on the day before the trial. 
For this reason Socrates spent a considerable interval in 
prison between his trial and his death. 

2. Ecu. What then, pray, were the facts about his death 
itself, Pheedo? What was said and done? and which of his 
friends were present with him? Or did the archons not 
permit them to be there, but did he die bereft of friends 4 

PHA. Not at all. On the contrary, some were present—- 
I may say a good number, 

Kou. Be good enough, then, to relate all these events to 
us as clearly as you can, unless you chance to be very busy. 

Pum. No, indeed; I am quite at leisure, and will try to 
describe them; for, indeed, to recall Socrates either by 
speaking of him myself or listening to another is to me 
always the greatest of pleasures. 

Kon. Well, at all events, Phado, you have some more of 
the very same disposition to listen to you; but try to narrate 
everything as exactly as you can. 

Pua, Well, for my part, my feelings while I was present 
were perfectly marvellous. For I was not affected by pity, 
as would be natural when present at the death of a friend ; 
for the man seemed to me, Echecrates, happy both on account 
of his conduct and on account of his words. He died so 
fearlessly and bravely that it appeared to me that not even 
when going to Hades did he go without a divine ordinance, but 
that on his arrival there he would fare well, if ever any man 
did. So for this reason no feeling of pity at all came into my 
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mind as would seem likely when I was present at such an afflic- 
tion ; nor, on the other hand, did I feel pleasure, as we are wont 
to do when holding a philosophical conversation. Our words, 
indeed, were somewhat of that character; but some strange 
emotion possessed me—a kind of unusual mixture com- 
pounded of pleasure and grief at the same time—when ἰ 
reflected that he was straightway about to die. And al! of 
us present were affected almost in the same way—ai one time 
laughing, at another weeping—and one of us in particular ; 
I mean Apollodorus. You know the man, 1 think, and his 
character. 

{cH. How could I help it? 

Pum. Well, then, this man was completely overcome ; and 
I myself, too, with the rest, was considerably stirred. 

Hou. And who, Phedo, chanced to be present ? 

Pam. Well, of our own countrymen this Apollodorus was 
present, and Critobulus, and his father Crito, and Hermogenes, 
and Epigenes, and Aischines, and Antisthenes besides ; there 
was also Ctesippus of Pseanea, and Menexenus, and some 
others of the natives; but Plato, I think, was unweil. 

Kou. And were any foreigners present ? 

Pum. Yes; Simmias the Theban, and Cebes and Phe- 
donides, and from Megara Kucleides and Terpsion. 

Ecu. But tell me, were Aristippus and Cleombrotus there? 

Pua. Certainly not ; they were said to be at “στη. 

Iicu. Was anyone else there ? 

Pua. I think these were nearly all who were present. 

Foca. What next, then? What was the conversation do 
you say ? 

3. Pua. I will try to relate everything to you from the 
beginning. You know that always on the former days [ and 
the rest were wont to go constantly to Socrates, meeting at 
dawn at the judgment-hall, in which also the trial took place, 
for it was near the prison. We waited, then, each day until 
the prison was opened, conversing with one another. [it was 
not opened early, and when it was opened we went in to 
Socrates, and mostly passed the day with him. On thai 
occasion, I must tell you, we assembled earlier. Jor on the 
preceding day, when we came ont of the prison in the evening, 
we heard that the vessel had arrived from Delos. We charged 
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one another, then, to come as early as possible to the accus- 
tomed place. So we came, and the turnkey, who was accus- 
tomed to open the door, came out to us, and told us to wait, 
and not to go in until he bade us; for, said he, the Eleven 
are freeing Socrates from his bonds and announcing to him 
that he is to die to-day. Then, after staying a short time, 
he came and bade us enter. So we went in, and found 
Socrates just unbound, and Xanthippe—you know her— 
holding his little child and sitting beside him. And when 
Xanthippe saw us she began to lament, and said such things 
as women are wont to say, ‘O Socrates, these your friends 
will be addressing you, and you them, for the last time.’ 
And Socrates, looking at Crito, said, ‘Crito, take her away 
home.’ And some of Crito’s attendants led her away, shriek- 
ing and beating her breast. And Socrates, sitting down on 
the bed, bent his leg and rubbed it hard with his hand, and 
while rubbing it—‘ What an extraordinary thing, my friends,’ 
said he, ‘seems this thing that men call pleasure! In what 
a marvellous relation does it stand to that which seems to be 
its opposite—pain! For they are never wont to come to a 
man both at once ; yet if anyone pursues and takes the one, 
he is almost always compelled to take the other also, as if, 
though existing as two, they sprung united from one head. 
And it seems to me,’ said he, ‘that if Alsop had considered 
this, he would have composed a fable that the god, wishing 
to reconcile them when at variance, and not being able to do 
so, connected their heads to the same point; and for this 
reason, wherever the one is present, the other also follows 
afterwards. As now seems to be the case with me myself, 
since, by reason of the chain, there was in my.leg_a feeling 
of pain, but-there now seems to have come a feeling ot 
pleasure following close upon it.’ 

4. Cebes, then, taking him up, said: ‘In good truth, 
Socrates, you have done well toremind me. With regard to 
the poems then which you have composed, adapting to 
music the writings of Ausop and the hymns to Apollo, others 
have already asked me questions, and Euenus only yesterday 
asked me with what intention you composed them since you 
came hither, having written nothing of the kind before, If, 
then, you care for me to be able to give an answer to Kuenus 
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when he asks me again—for I know well he will ask me— 
tell me what I ought to say.’ ‘Tell him the truth, then, 
Cebes,’ said he, ‘that it was not out of any desire to rival 
him or his poems that I composed these works, for I knew 
that would not be easy. I did it to test certain dreams and 
their meanings, and to purify myself from guilt if they should 
perhaps order me to compose these metrical works. For they : 
were somewhat after this sort ; the same dream haunted me 
in my past life, appearing at different times in different - 
shapes, but giving the same order. ‘ Socrates,” it said, 
“adopt and cultivate the pursuits of the muses.” And 
formerly I understood that it urged and encouraged me to 
what I made the task of my life, and that, like those who 
cheer-on runners, this dream also encouraged me in what I 
was doing to cultivate the muses, since philosophy is the 
greatest work of the muses, and I was engaged in this. Now, 
~ however, when the trial has taken place, and the festival of 
the god has been hindering my death, I thought it my duty, 
if the dream kept ordering me to compose this popular kind 
of musical work, not to disobey it, but to compose them. 
For it was safer not to depart hence till I had fulfilled my 
obligations by writing poems and obeying the dream. And 
80 Τ᾽ first wrote a poem to the god whose festival was now 
going on; and after the god I reflected that a poet, if he 
intends really to be a poet, ought to compose myths, and not 
true tales, and not being myself versed in mythology, I 
versified the myths of Atsop, which I had ready to hand and 
knew, and which I chanced on first. 

5. *Tell this, then, Cebes, to Euenus, and bid him be of 
good cheer, and if he is wise follow me as soon as possible. 
For, as it seems, Iam departing to-day ; such is the Athenians’ 
command.’ And Simmias said, ‘What is this advice, O 
- Socrates, that you give Euenus? For I have come across 
this man on many occasions, and as far as I know hin, he is 
not all likely to be willing to obey you.’ ‘ How now ? said 
he. ‘Is not Euenus a philosopher ? ‘He appears so to me,’ 
replied Simmias. ‘Then,’ replied he, ‘ Kuenus will be will- 
ing, both he and everyone who is worthily engaged in this 
pursuit. He will not indeed, perhaps, do himself a violence ; 
for they say this is not lawful.’ And as he spoke, he put 
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down his legs from the bed to the ground, and sitting in this 
position he carried on the rest of the conversation. Then Cebes 
asked him, ‘How do you mean, Socrates, that it is not 
lawful to do one’s self a violence, but that a philosopher is 
willing to follow adying man? ‘How then, Cebes! Have 
you and Simmias, who were pupils of Philolaus, never heard 
bim on snech questions? ‘We heard nothing definite, 
Socrates.’ ‘ Well, then, I will speak of them by hearsay ; 
and what I chance to have heard I will not withhold from 
you. And perhaps it is especially becoming from one whc 
intends to travel thither, to meditate and converse about the 
journey there, of what nature we think it is: for what else 
could one do in the interval before sunset ? 

6. ‘ With respect to what possible consideration, then, do 
they deny that it is lawful to kill one’s self, O Socrates? For 
to refer to the question you put to me just now, I have 
sometimes heard both from Philolaus, when he lived with us, 
and at other times from others, that it is not right to do this, 
But I have never heard anything definite about it from 
anyone.’ ‘Then you must pursue your inquiry,’ replied he, 
‘and then, perhaps, you may understand. Perhaps, however, 
this will seem to you marvellous: that of all the manifold 
rules of life this alone is without ambiguity, and never holds 
for the individual only, like the other rules, so that it is only 
sometimes and for some persons better to die than to live. 
And it may seem wonderful to you that for those for whom 
it is better to die, for these men if is not right to bestow this - 
benefit on themselves, but to await another benefactor.’ And 
Cebes, smiling a little, said, ‘That it is marvellous may Zeus 
be the witness, speaking in his own voice.’ ‘ For this would 
seem,’ said Socrates, ‘at first sight to be illogical; yet it is 
not really, but perhaps it has some reason. Tor the saying 
which is uttered about these matters in the mysteries—that. — 
we men are in-a-sort-of prison, and that we ought not to free — 
ourselves from it or to run away—seems to me rather pro- 
found and not easy to comprehend. No, indeed ; but this 
appears to me a good saying, Cebes: that the cods are our 
guardians, and we men are one of the possessions ‘of the gods. 
Does it not seem good to you? ‘Surely it does,’ said Cebes. 
‘Well, then,’ said he, ‘if one of your belongings should kill 
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itself, when you had not signified your wish for it to die, 
would you not be angry with it? and if you had a means of 
punishment, would you not punish it? ‘By all means, 
said he. ‘Perhaps, then, in this view it is not illogical, that 
one ought not to kill one’s self before the god imposes some 
necessity, like that which is now present with me.’ 

7. ‘Surely this seems probable,’ said Cebes. ‘But what 
you said just now—that philosophers would readily wish to 
die—this seems like an absurdity, Socrates, if our late 
argument has any reason, that the god is our guardian and we 
are all his possessions. Tor that the wisest men should not 
be vexed at leaving this service, in which the best of all 
possible governors, the Gods;-ptace them, 15. ποὺ logical. He 
surely does not think that he will take better care of himself 
when he is set at liberty. An unwise man may probably 
think this, that he must escape from his master, and would 
not reflect that he ought not to fly from a good master, but 
by all means to remain with him. And so he would incon- 
siderately flee; whereas a man of intelligence would be 
desirous of remaining for ever with one superior to himself. 
Yet in this way, Socrates, the opposite to what was said just 
now would be probable. For the wise ought to be grieved at 
death and the senseless to rejoice.’ Then Socrates, hearing 
this, seemed to me to be amused at the ingenuity of Cebes, 
and, looking at us, said, ‘Cebes always hunts up some argu- 
ments, and is by no means willing to accept all at once 
whatever anyone says.’ And Simmias said, ‘ Yet truly, 
Socrates, to me at least Cebes seems to speak reasonably ; 
for with what intentions would truly wise men flee from 
masters better than themselves and thoughtlessly abandon 
them? And Cebes seems to me to direct his argument 
against you, because you are so little troubled at leaving us 
and the gods, who are, as you yourself acknowledge, good 
rulers.’ ‘You are right,’ said he, ‘for I think you mean that 
I ought in this case to enter into a defence, as in the 
judgment-hall.’ ‘ By all means,’ replied Simmias. 

8. ‘Come then,’ said he; ‘let me try to defend myself 
more persuasively to you than to my judges, For if,’ said 
he, ‘O Simmias and Cebes, I did not believe that I was 
going in the first place to other wise and good gods, and next 
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to men who have died and are better than those here, I 
should do wrong not to be vexed at death; but as it is, be 
assured that I hope to arrive among good men. Yet I would 
not altogether insist upon this point ; but rest assured that 
if I would affirm any such matter, this I would most strongly 
insist upon: that I shall come to gods who are exceedingly 
good masters. And so on this account I am not equally 


dissatisfied ; but I have good hopes that there is something 
in_store for the dead, and, as has been ever said, it is much 


better for the good than for the evil.’ ‘ What is it, then, 
Socrates ? said Simmias. ‘Do you intend to depart, keeping 
this belief to yourself, or would you impart it to us also ? 
For it seems to me both that this blessing is common to us, 
‘and at the same time it will be your defence, if you persuade 
us of what you say.’ ‘ Well, I will try,’ said he; ‘ but first 
let us attend to Crito here, and see what it is that he seems 
to have been wishing for a long time to say to me.’ ‘ What 
else is it, Socrates,’ replied Crito, ‘than what the person who 
is to give you the poison has been saying to me for a long 
time: that I ought to tell you to talk as little as possible ? 
For he says that those who engage in discussion get too 
warm, and that nothing of this kind ought to interfere with 
the poison. Otherwise, he says, those who do this sort of 
thing are sometimes obliged to take two or three draughts.’ 
And Socrates said, ‘ Heed him not; only let him prepare to 
give it twice, or, if it is necessary, even three times.’ ‘ Surely 
I knew something of the kind,’ said Crito ; ‘but he has been 
troubling me for a long time.’ ‘Never mind him,’ said 
Socrates. ‘But I wish now to unfold to you, as my judges, 
the reason why it seems to me that a man who has seriously 
ἢ spent his life in philosophy should with good reason be of 
good cheer when about to die, and cherish the hope that he 
will obtain the greatest blessings there when he is dead. 
How then the argument holds good, O Simmias and Cebes, 
I will endeavour to tell you. 

9, ‘As regards all who engage with sincerity in the study 
of philosophy, other men seem to forget the fact-that they 
apply themselves to nothing but the study of dying and 
death. If, then, this is true, it would surely be absurd to 
pursue throughout their whole life nothing but this, and then 
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when the very thing comes which they have ever been 
pursuing and meditating on, to be vexed at it.? And 
Simmias, laughing, said, ‘In good truth, Socrates, you have 
made me laugh, though I don’t feel just now much disposed 
to laughter. For I fancy that most people on hearing this 
would consider it a very good statement about philosophers, 
and that our countrymen would especially agree that philo- 
sophers desire to die, and it has not escaped their notice that 
such men deserve to suffer death.’ ‘And they would. say 
truly, Simmias; except indeed that-it-has not-escaped_their 
notice, for it has escaped them in what sense true philoso: 
_phers desire to die, and in what way they deserve it, and_o: 
what_sort_of death they are worthy. But let us,’ said he,’ 
‘bid them adieu, and address ourselves to each other. Do, 
we think death to be anything? ‘Of course we do,’ said 
Simmias, interrupting ; ‘can_it be anything else than. the 
escape.of the soul from the body? And is not this death : 
that thepbody, disunited from the soul, has gone apart by 
itself, Whee the soul, freed from the body, exists apart by 
itself? Surely death can be nothing else but this? ‘ No,’ 
replied he; ‘it is indeed this. But consider, my friend, if 
you and [1 are ayreed on the same thing. For from this, I 
fancy, we shall better understand the subject of our inquiry. 
Does it seem to you the part_of.a_philosopher.to—have made 
these so-called pleasures, such as meats and_ drinks, his 
especialstudy? ‘Not at all, Socrates,’ replied Simmias. 
‘And what about the pleasures of love? ‘They are by no 
means his.’ ‘ And what of this? Do you think such a man) 
would regard other bodily luxuries as. worthy of honour, 
such as the possession of splendid clothes, and sandals, and 
other bodily adornments? Do you think he values them or dis- 
regards them, except so far as there was great necessity for 
him to have to do with them? ‘T, at least,’ said he, ‘think 
the true philosopher disregards them.’ ‘ Accordingly, the study 
of such a man,’ said he, ‘seems to you to have no concern 
whatever with the body, but as far as is possible to keep aloof 
from it, and to be devoted to the soul? ‘It certainly does 
to me.’ ‘So then first in such matters the philosopher 
evidently separates.as far as possible the soul from com- 
munion with the body in a greater degree than other men ? 
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‘So it appears.” ‘And I suppose, Simmias, most men 
think that he who receives no pleasure from such things, and 
has no share in them, is not worthy to live, but that he ‘who 
cares nothing for sensual pleasures in some measure nearly 
aims at dying.’ ‘ You certainly say what is quite true.’ 

10. ‘And what, then,.about.the acquirement.of wisdom? Is 
the body a hindrance or not, if anyone makes it his companion 


inthe search? I give thisas an example. Do sight and hearing 
_ show any truth to men, or is it, as even the poets are always 


— 


| telling us, that we hear and see nothing accurately? And | 
_ if, of all the bodily senses, these are not accurate and clear, the 
| others are scarcely so; for they are all inferior to these—or ἡ 


do they not seem so to you? ‘Certainly they do, then,’ 
‘ said he. ‘When, then,’ continued he, ‘does the soul attain 
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truth? For when it seeks to consider anything in conjunc- 
tion with the body, it is evident that it is then led astray by 
1. ‘You speak the truth.’ ‘Is it not, then, in course of 
reasoning, if at any time at all, that any of really true things 
becomes manifest to it?” ‘Yes.’ ‘But it reasons most ex- 
cellently, ἢ suppose, when none of these things vex i1t— 
neither hearing, nor sight, nor pain, nor any pleasure—and 
when, bidding farewell to the body, it becomes a part by 
itself, and, having as little participation or contact with it as 
possible, it grasps at what is really true.” ‘This is so.’ 
‘Accordingly, on this count also, the soul of the philosopher 
especially neglects the body and flees from it, and strives to. 
become apart by itself. ‘So it appears.’ ‘And what of 
the following matters, O Simmias? Shall we say that 
justice exists, or that it is naught? ‘Truly we say it 
exists.’ ‘And what of beauty and goodness? ‘ How could 
we deny their existence? ‘Have you, then, ever seen any 
of such things with your eyes? ‘Certainly not,’ replied he. 
‘But have you ever grasped them with any other of your 
bodily senses? I speak about all of them—for example, 
size, health, strength, and, in a word, about every other case 
of true being which happens to exist individually: is the 
highest truth of them seen by means of the body, or does 
the case stand thus: whoever of us prepares most attentively 


and most accurately to consider each thing which he 18’ 


investigating taken by itself, would he approach most nearly 
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to the knowledge of each thing? ‘Certainly, indeed.’ 
‘Would he not, then, do this most clearly who approached 
each thing with his mind only, neither taking sight with 
him in his reflections, nor dragging with him any other sense 
beside reason? Would he not, using pure reason apart by 
itself, endeavour to search out each of existing things apart 
by itself, being released, as far as possible, from eyes-and 
ears, and, generally speaking, from _the-entire body, as being 
likely to disturb him and not allowing the soul to acquire 
truth_and.wisdom whenever itis companion to the soul ? 
Would not he, Simmias, if any, be the man to grasp real 
truth ? ‘You speak the truth most wonderfully, O Socrates,’ 
said Simmias. 

11. ‘From all this, then,’ said he, ‘does not some such 
opinion as this necessarily suggest iiself to true philosophers, 
so that amongst themselves they hold language of this sort ? 
It seems, then, that one might say a small pathway leads us 
out of the difficulty, in this consideration, by the help of 
logical reasoning: that as long as we have the body, and our | 
soul is confounded with such an evil, we shall never, to a | 
satisfactory degree, attain what we desire; and this object we ἡ 
assert to be @& truth. Jor the body causes us countless 
hindrances through the needs of its maintenance ; and, 
besides, if, for example, diseases assail us, they hinder us 
in the hunt for real truth. And it fills us with passions, 
and desires, and fears, and fancies of all kinds, and a great 
deal-of nonsense, so that thereby, as the saying is, in truth 
and in fact, it never befalls us.to attain wisdom at any time} 
invanything. And wars and seditions and battles are caused ἡ 
by nothing but the body and its desires. For it is on 
account of the possession of wealth that all our wars arise, 
- and we are compelled to acquire wealth on account of the 
body, being slaves to its service; and therefore, through all 
these reasons, we are too busy for philosophy. And the last 
_ trouble of all is that, if we get any leisure from it, and devote 
ourselves to some inquiry, it falls in with us everywhere in 
our researches, and causes us confusion and disturbance, and, 
dazes us, so that, owing to it, we are unable to perceiye the 
truth. In fact, it is proved to us that if we intend ever to 
see anything clearly we must escape from it, and with our 
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soul alone consider actual things, And then, as it seems, ἢ 
we shall have that which we desire and say we love—I mean ἢ 
wisdom—when we die, as reason shows us, but not while we 
live. For if it is impossible to acquire any accurate know- ἢ 
ledge in company with the body, there are two alternatives: 
either knowledge is in no way to be acquired, or only by the © 
dead, Jor in that case the soul is apart by itself, away ὦ 
from the body : beforetime it is not. And whilst we live we > 
shall in this way, as it seems, be nearest to knowledge: if, as 
far as possible, we have neither companionship nor partner- 
ship with the body, except so far as it is absolutely necessary, 
and if we are not infected with its nature, but keep pure 
from it until the god himself releases us. And thus, pure - 
and freed from the folly of the body, in all probability, we — 
shall be with beings of like nature, and shall know of our- 
selves everything absolutely: this is, it is to be hoped, the. 
truth. For surely it cannot be lawful for the impure to 
attain to the pure. It is thus, I fancy, Simmias, that it 
is necessary for all true lovers of wisdom to speak to one }, 
another, and to hold these opinions; or does this not seem 
right to you? ‘Most surely it does, Socrates.’ 

12. Accordingly,’ said Socrates, ‘if this is true, my friend, 
there is great hope that on arriving whither I am journeying 
one will there, if anywhere, gain that for which we have- 
gone through much trouble in our past life, so that the 
journey which is now ordered for me is undertaken with 
good hopes for me, as for any other man who thinks his 
mind has been prepared and purified.’ ‘Certainly,’ said 
Simmias. ‘But does not purification seem to be this—as we 
have been saying for some time in the argument: the separa- 
tion, as far as possible, of the soul from the body, and the 
accustoming it:to gather and collect itself by itself from all 
sides out of the body, and to dwell, as far as possible, both 
in the present and in the future, alone by itself, freed from 
the body as though from bonds? ‘ By all means,’ he replied. 
‘Yet is not this called death—this liberation and separation ~ 
of the soul from the body? ‘Certainly,’ said he. ‘ But, as" 
we stated, those alone who rightly study philosophy are.ever- 
especially anxious tofree it ; and this is the identical study of | 
philosophers, the liberation and separation of the soul from | 
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the body, is it not? ‘It appears so.’ ‘Then, as I said in 
the beginning, would it not be ridiculous for a man who has 
prepared himself throughout his life to live as near as possible 
to death to be afterwards vexed when death comes to him ? 
Wouldn’t it be ridiculous? ‘How could it be otherwise ? 
‘In reality, then,’ said he, ‘O Simmias, those who rightly 
study philosophy study how to die, and to them of all men 
death is least terrible. But judge by this. Since they are 
altogether at variance with the body, and desire to keep the ὁ 
soul apart by itself, if, when this comes to pass, they should 
be afraid and vexed, would it not be most unreasonable if . 
they were not glad to go to that place, where they hope on 
their arrival to meet with what they desired throughout their 
life? And they desired wisdom, and to be freed from the 
companionship.of that. with which they were at variance. 
Have many of their own accord been willing to go down | 
to Hades, influenced by the hope of their seeing and being 
with those for whom they yearned, when merely human 
objects of affection, their wives and children, have died ; and 
yet shall anyone who really loves wisdom, and has firmly 
embraced this hope that he will attain it in a manner worthy 
of mention nowhere but in Hades, be vexed at dying, and not 
be glad to go there? One ought to think he would be glad 
to go, my friend, if he were in truth a philosopher. Fory 
this will be his firm conviction, that he will nowhere but thera] 
attain pure wisdom. And if this is so, would it not, as I 
said just now, be very unreasonable if he were to fear death ?’ 
‘Most unreasonable, by Zeus !’ he replied. 

13. ‘ Would not this, then, be asufficient proof to you with 
regard to a man whom you saw vexed when about to die, 
that he was not, after all, a lover of wisdom, but a lover of 
his body? And this same man is probably a lover of riches 
and ἃ lover of honour, or one or both of these.’ ‘ Certainly,’ 
said he: ‘it is as you say.’ ‘Then,’ he continued, ‘Simmias, 
does not that which is called courage especially belong to real 
philosophers? ‘ By all means,’ he answered. ‘ And does not 
temperance also—I mean that which is popularly called tem per- 
ance; 7.¢., not being transported by the desires, but control- 
ling them with coolness and moderation—does not this belong 
to those alone who most disregard) the body and live in the | 
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study of philosophy? ‘Necessarily,’ said he. ‘For,’ he 
resumed, ‘if you will analyze the courage and temperance of 
others, they will appear to you ridiculous.’ ‘How 80, 
Socrates ? ‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘that—all others think 
death the greatest of evils? ‘ Assuredly,’ he answered. 
‘Then, do not the brave among them endure death, when they 
do endure it, through fear of greater evils? ‘That is so.’ 
‘Then, you see, it is through being afraid and fear itself that 
all men, except philosophers, are brave ; though it does seem 
absurd that a man should be brave through fear and 
cowardice.’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘Again, is not the mental state of 
the temperate among them precisely the same? Are they _ 
not temperate through a sort of intemperance? and although — 
we may probably say this is impossible, it chances that their 
feelings with regard to their foolish temperance resemble this, 
fearing to be deprived of other pleasure, and desiring them, 
they refrain from some, being the slaves of others. And yet . 
they call intemperance being ruled by pleasures ; nevertheless, . 
it befalls them, being conquered by some pleasures, to conquer 
others. But this is like what we said just now, that in 
a certain fashion they had been made temperate by intemper- 
ance. ‘It seems so.’ ‘For look to it, my dear Simmias, lest 
this be not the- right exchange for virtue, to interchange 
pleasures for pleasures, pains for pains, and fear for fear, and 
the greater for the less, like somuch money. Ask yourself 
whether the only true currency, for which we ought to ex- 
change all these things, is wisdom ; whether all things only | 
have a real existence when they are bought and sold at the 
price of, and in conjunction with, this; and whether courage, 
and see and, in a_word,.true era exists with wisdom, no) 
matter whether pleasures and fears and all such things are 
present or not. And when separated from these and changed 
one for another, think if such virtue is not a mere rough 
sketch, and in reality full of servility and containing nothing 
sound or true ; but that true virtue in reality is a purification ἢ 
from such things, and temperance, justice, courage, and wisdom 
itself, are_a kindof cleansing. And those who instituted the’ 
mysteries for us seem to have been by no means thoughtless, 
but in reality to have hinted long since that whoever shall 
artive in Hades uninitiated and unpurified shall lie in mud, but 
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he who arrives there purified and initiated shall dwell with the 
gods. “ For there are,” say those who preside at the mysteries, 
“ many wand-bearers, but few inspired.” And by ‘inspired ” 
are meant, as-Ithink, no others.than.those who have rightly 
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in every way; but whether I have striven rightly and have 
achieved something for myself, I shall know clearly on arriv- 
ing there, if God wills, very soon, as it seems to me, Such 
then, Simmias and Cebes, is the defence I make to show 
that I am not unreasonable in not grieving or being vexed at 
leaving both you and my masters here, since 1 am con- 
vinced that there, no less than here, I shall meet with good 
masters and friends. To the multitude this appears 
incredible. If, however, I have proved more persuasive 


to you than in my defence to the Athenian jury, it is a” 
ai | 


well.’ 


AG 


14. When Socrates had spoken these words, Cebes, taking 


up the argument, said, ‘ O Socrates, all the rest seems to me 
reasonably stated ; but what you say about the soul will 
appear incredible to the multitude, lest, when it is separated 
from the body, it no longer exists anywhere, but perishes and 
is destroyed on that very day on which the man dies ; and 
the moment it separates itself from the body and departs from 
it, it goes flying away, vanishing like a breath or smoke, 
and no longer exists anywhere. And for this reason, that 
if it existed anywhere united in itself and freed from those 
evils you have just now enumerated, there would be a great 
and good hope, Socrates, that what you say is true. But 


this, perhaps, needs no little persuasiveness and proof, that - 


the soul of a man who is dead exists, and has any power 
‘and intelligence. ‘You speak truly, Cebes,’ said So- 
crates ; ‘but what are we to do? Do you wish that we 
snould conjecture about these matters, whether this is pro- 
-bably the case or not? ‘For my part,’ said Cebes, ‘I would 
gladly hear your opinion on these subjects. ‘I do not 
think, then,’ said Socrates, ‘that anyone who heard us now, 
even if he were a comic poet, would say that I am talking 
idly, and chattering about what does not concern me. If 
you like, therefore, we will consider it. 
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15. ‘And let us consider the question in this way: whether 
the souls of men when dead exist in Hades or not. There 
is of course an ancient tradition, which we call to mind, 
that, having departed hence, they exist there, and again 
come back hither and are produced from the dead. And if 
this is so—that the living are produced again from the dead 
—can we say anything else than that our souls exist there ? 
For, surely, they would not come into existence a second 
time if they did not exist, and this would be a sufficient 
proof that these things are so, if in reality it should be 
evident that the living are produced from nowhere else 
except from the dead. But if this is not the case, we 
should require another argument.’ ‘Certainly,’ replied Cebes. 
‘Do not, therefore,’ said he, ‘ consider this only with respect 
to men, if you wish to ascertain it more easily; but let us 
also see with respect to all animals and plants, and, in a 
word, with respect to everything that has a birth, whether 
they are not all so produced, not otherwise than opposites 
from opposites, wherever they have any such property, as the 
honourable is contrary to the base, and the just to the unjust, 
and ten thousand other things are so. Let us consider this 
then—whether it is necessary that all things which have a 
contrary should be produced from nowhere else than from 
their contrary. For instance, when anything becomes 
smaller, is it not necessary that from before being greater it 
afterwards became smaller? ‘Yes.’ ‘And if it becomes 
smaller, will it not, from before being smaller, afterwards 
become greater? ‘This is so,’ he replied. ‘And, look you, 
from the stronger comes the weaker, and from the slower 
the swifter ? ‘Certainly.’ ‘If anything becomes worse, is 
it not from better, and if juster, from more unjust? ‘How 
can it be otherwise? ‘We have, then, sufficiently decided 
this: that all things are produced thus—opposites from 
opposites? ‘Certainly.’ ‘What, then? Is there also some- 
thing of this kind in them, as between each pair of opposites 
being distinct there are two stages of generation, from the 
one to the other, and from that other back to the former ? 
For between a greater and a smaller thing intervenes a 
process of increase and diminution, and we thus call the one 
to increase and the other to diminish? ‘ Yes,’ said he, 
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‘Must not, then, separating and mixing, and becoming cold 
and warm, and all such processes, even if at times we have 
not names for them, yet in fact, at least, be always necessarily 
so constituted as to be produced from each other, and to 
have generation the one from the other?’ “ By all means,’ 
he replied. 

16. ‘ What, then? said he. ‘Is there anything opposite 
to life like sleeping to waking? ‘Certainly,’ he replied. 
‘What is it? ‘Death,’ said he. ‘Are not these, then, 
produced from each other, since they are contraries ; and are 
there not two stages of generation between these two? ‘How 
can it be otherwise? ‘One pair, then, of the opposites 
which I mentioned just now,’ said Socrates, ‘I will describe 
to you—both itself and its stages of generation; and do you 
describe to me the other. I say that one is to sleep, the other 
to awake: that from sleeping waking is produced, and from ~ 
waking, sleeping ; that of the stagesof their generation, the 
one is falling asleep, the other awakening. Is this clear to 
you or not?’ ‘Quite clear.’ ‘Do you, then,’ said he, 
‘describe to me in the same manner life and death. Do you 
not say that life is contrary to death? ‘I do.’ ‘And that 
they are produced from one another? ‘Yes.’ ‘ What, then, 
is produced from the living? ‘The dead,’ he replied. ‘ And 
what,’ asked he, ‘from the dead?’ ‘The living,’ said he, ‘ I 
must needs acknowledge.’ ‘From the dead, then, O Cebes, 
living things and living men are produced? ‘It appears 
so,’ said he, ‘Our souls, then,’ said he, ‘exist in Hades? 
‘So it seems.’ ‘And as regards their mode of generation, is 
not one of them well ascertained? Jor death, surely, is well 
ascertained, is it not? ‘Certainly,’ said he. ‘ What, then, 
shall we do? he resumed. ‘Shall we not oppose to this a 
contrary method of generation, or will nature be defective in 
this? Or must we discover an opposite mode of generation 
to dying? ‘By all means, I suppose,’ said he. ‘And what 
is this? ‘Reviving. On the ground, then,’ said he, ‘ that 
there is a process of reviving, this process would be the 
generation to the living from the dead? ‘Certainly,’ ‘In 
this way, then, we have agreed that the living are produced 
from the dead, no less than the dead from the living ; and 
this being so, there seems to me sufficient proof that the 
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souls of the dead must necessarily exist somewhere, whence 
they are again produced.’ ‘It appears to me, Socrates, that 
this must necessarily be so according to what we have 
admitted.’ 

17. ‘See now, then, O Cebes,’ he said, ‘ that we have not, 
as it seems to me, done amiss in agreeing on this. Jor if 
one set of objects did not always alternate with another in 
the process of generation, revolving in a circle, as it were, and 
if generation were only direct from one thing to its opposite, 
and did not revert again to the former nor make a reflex 
course, you know that all things would in the end have the 
same form, and be in the same state, and cease to be 
produced?” ‘What do you mean? he asked. ‘It is by no 
means difficult,’ he replied, ‘to understand what I mean. 
If, for example, there should be falling asleep, but awakening 
should not in turn be produced from sleep, you know that in 
the end all things would prove the sleep of Endymion to be 
a trifle, and it would appear valueless, because everything 
else would be in the same state as he that is asleep. And if 
all things were mixed together, but never separated, the 
dogma of Anaxagoras would soon be verified—‘ All things 
together.” Likewise, dear Cebes, if all things which parti- 
cipate in life should die, and if, when they are dead, the dead 
things should remain in this state and not revive again, 
would it not needs follow that in the end all things should 
be dead and nothing should live? Jor if living things are 
produced from other things, and living things die, what 
means is there to prevent their all becoming absorbed in 
universal death? ‘There is none, I think, Socrates,’ replied 
Cebes; ‘but you appear to me to speak the truth in every 
way. ‘For, Cebes,’ he went on, ‘as it appears to me, this 
is most certainly so; and we have not admitted these things 
under the influence of delusions. There is, in truth, a 
reviving, and the living are produced from the dead, and the 
souls of the dead cxist, and the condition of the good is 
better, and of the wicked worse.’ 

18. ‘ And, indeed,’ said Cebes, interrupting him, ‘ according 
to that doctrine also, Socrates, if it is true—as you are wont 
frequently to advance—that our knowledge is nothing but 
reminiscence, according to this also it is certainly necessary 
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that we should have learnt in some former time what we now 
remember, But this is impossible, unless our soul existed 
somewhere before coming into this human form ; so that in 
this way also the soul appears to be something immortal.’ 
‘But, Cebes,’ said Simmias, interrupting him, ‘ what proofs 
are there of these things? Remind me, for at present I do 
not exactly remember them.’ ‘They are proved,’ replied 
Cebes, ‘by one argument, and that a most beautiful one: 
that men when questioned, if anyone questions them well, 
describe unaided all things as they are. Yet, if they had 
not innate discernment and right reason, they would not be 
able to do this. Again, if one takes them to mathematical 
figures or anything of that kind, it at once becomes clearly 
evident that this is so.’ ‘Butif you are not persuaded in 
this way, Simmias,’ said Socrates, ‘think if you will agree 
with us when you consider the matter in this way. What 
you do not believe is, I assume, that what is called learning 
is reminiscence? ‘I do not disbelieve,’ replied Simmias ; 
‘but I require to feel upon my own person the effects of what 
we are talking about—that is, of being reminded; and, 
indeed, from what Cebes has attempted to say, I already 
almost remember and am persuaded. However, I should 
none the less like to hear how you would attempt to prove 
it.” ‘I should prove it in this way,’ he replied. ‘ We surely 
agree that if anyone is reminded of anything, he must have 
known this thing at some former time.’ ‘Certainly,’ he 
said. ‘And we agree also—do we not ?—that when know- 
ledge is acquired in a certain manner it is reminiscence, ἃ 
mean in the following manner: if anyone through first seeing 
or hearing or perceiving something by means of some sense, 
should not only know this thing, but conceive the idea of 
something else, of which the knowledge is not the same, but 
different, should we not be right in saying that he was 
reminded of that thing of which he conceived the idea ?’ 
‘What do you mean? ‘For example: the knowledge of a 
man is, I suppose, different from that of a lyre? ‘How 
should it not be? ‘Then, do you not know that lovers, 
when they see a lyre or a cloak, or anything which their 
loved one is accustomed to use, are affected in this way ἢ 
They both recognise the lyre, and conceive in their mind the 
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form of the person who possessed the lyre. This is what one 
might call recollection ; just as anyone seeing Simmias often 
recalls Cebes. But one might find numberless such instances.’ 
‘Numberless, indeed, by Zeus,’ replied Simmias. ‘ Then,’ 
said he, ‘is not this kind of thing a sort of reminiscence, 
especially when one experiences it with regard to thcse 
things which, through lapse of time or not thinking of them, 
one has already forgotten? ‘Certainly,’ said he. ‘ What, 
then? asked he. ‘Is it possible for a man on seeing a 
picture of a lyre or a picture of a horse to be reminded of a 
man, or on seeing a picture of Simmias to be reminded of 
Cebes? ‘Certainly.’ ‘And is it not possible on sceing a 
picture of Simmias to be reminded of Simmias himself? 
‘ Indeed it is,’ he answered. 

19. ‘ Does it not, then, resutt in accordance with all this, 
that reminiscence is sometimes from hke things and some- 
times from unlike? ‘It does.’ ‘But whenever anyone is 
reminded of anything by like things, is it not necessary that 
one should experience this too—viz., the consideration whether 
or not this is defective in some respect compared with the 
thing of which one has been reminded? ‘It is necessary,’ 
he replied. ‘Consider, then,’ he continued, ‘if the matter is 
thus. We allow, I suppose, that there is such a thing as 
equality—TI do not mean of one log with another, nor of one 
stone with another, nor of any other such things, but some- 
thing different from all these—abstract equality? ‘ By 
Zeus ! replied Simmiis, ‘we most certainly allow it.’ ‘And 
do we know what itis? ‘ Assuredly,’ replied he, ‘ Whence 
have we obtained this knowledge? Is it not from those 
things which we spoke of just now-—through seeing logs 
and stones, and other such things, equal? Have we not from 
these formed that idea, which is different from these things ἢ 
Or does it not seem a different thing to you? Consider it now 
in this way. Do not stones that are equal and logs that are 
sometimes the same appear at one time equal and at another 
not? ‘Certainly.’ ‘What, then? Do abstractly equal 
things ever appear to you unequal or equality inequality ? 
‘Never at all, Socrates.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘these equal 
things and abstract equality are not the same? ‘By no 
means, it seems to me, Socrates.’ ‘But, nevertheless,’ said 
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he, ‘from these equal things, which are different from that 
abstract equality, you have conceived and derived your know- 
ledge of that equality? ‘You speak most truly,’ he replied. 
‘Is it not, then, from its being like or unlike these things ? 
‘Certainly.’ ‘But it makes no difference,’ he said ; ‘as long as, 
on seeing one thing, you conceive from this sight the idea of 
another, either like or unlike, this must needs,’ said he, ‘be 
reminiscence,’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘What, then? said he. ‘Do 
we experience anything of this sort about the equality in logs 
and in the other equal things which we spoke of just now ? 
Does it appear to us to be equal in the same way as abstract 
equality itself, or does it fall short of that in some respect or 
not at all, in so far as it is not like equality itself? ‘It 
greatly falls short,’ he replied. ‘Are we not then agreed 
that when one, on seeing something, perceives that that which 
I now see endeavours to be like some other of existing things, 
and is not able to be such as that is, but is inferior, it is 
necessary, 1 suppose, that he who perceives this must first 
have known that which he says it resembles, though it is 
inferior to it? ‘It is necessary.’ ‘Do we or do we not 
experience, then, such a feeling with regard to equal things 
and abstract equality ? ‘Assuredly wedo.’ ‘It is necessary, 
then, that we must first have known abstract equality before 
the time when, on first seeing equal things, we conceived the 
idea that all these things endeavour to be like equality, but 
fall short of it? ‘'Thatis so.’ ‘ Why, then, we are agreed 
on this, too, that we have not conceived this idea, and could 
not possibly conceive it, otherwise than by sight, or touch, or 
some other of the senses. I say the same of all these things.’ 
‘For they are the same, Socrates, with regard to what our 
argument wishes to prove.’ ‘But indeed it is by means of 
the senses that we must perceive that all things which come 
within the senses strive after that abstract equality and are 
inferior to it; or what shall we say? ‘It is so.” ‘Then 
before we began to sce and hear and exercise our other 
senses, we must assuredly have received a knowledge of the 
nature of abstract equality, if we were going to refer to it 
things considered equal in consequence of our sensuous per- 
ceptions—to see, that is, that all such things strive to be like it, 
but are inferior to it? ‘It is necessary, Socrates, from what 
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has been said before.’ ‘ But did we not, directly at our birth, 
see and hear and possess our other senses” “ Certainly.’ 
‘But we must necessarily, we said, before we possessed these, 
have formed a knowledge of abstract equality ? ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Then, as it seems, we must have formed it before we were 
born? ‘It appears so.’ 

20. ‘If, then, we received this before we were born, and 
were born in possession of it, did we not know, both before 
we were born and directly on our birth, not only the equal 
and the greater and the smaller, but all things of that kind ἢ 
For our argument is not now about abstract equality so much 
as about abstract beauty and abstract goodness, and justice 
and piety, and, as I say, about all things which we mark by 
the name of absolute, in the questions we ask and in the 
answers we give. So that we must needs have formed a 
knowledge of all these things before we were born.’ ‘ That 
is so.’ ‘And if, after having received, we did not from time 
to time forget it, we should always be born with this know- 
ledge, and possess it throughout our life. For to know is 
this : when one has received a knowledge of anything to keep 
it, and not to lose it; or is it not this which we call forget- 
fulness, Simmias,—the loss of knowledge? ‘Of course it is, 
Socrates,’ said he. ‘ But if, 1 imagine, having received it 
before we were born, we lost it at our birth, and afterwards, 
by using our senses about these things, we recovered the 
knowledge which at some time before we possessed, would 
not that which we call learning be recovering our original 
knowledge? And in saying that this is remembering, should 
we not say rightly? ‘Certainly.’ ‘ For this appeared to be 
possible: that a man who had perceived something, either 
‘by seeing or hearing, or using some other sense, should 
conceive an idea of something different which he had for- 
gotten, to which this approached either by being unlike or 
like it. So that, as I say, we have two alternatives: either 
we are all born knowing these things and know them 
throughout our life, or afterwards those who, we say, learn 
these do nothing else but remember, and learning will be 
reminiscence.’ ‘ But surely this is so, Socrates.’ 

21. ‘Which of the two do you now choose, Simmias ; 
that we were born with knowledge, or that we afterwards 
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remember those things of which we had formerly received 
the knowledge? ‘I am not able, Socrates, to choose at 
present. ‘What then? Are you able to choose with 
regard to this, and what do you think about it? Would a 
man who has knowledge be able to give a reason or not for 
those things which he knows? ‘He must needs be able, 
Socrates.’ ‘ But do all men seem to you to be able to give 
a reason for those things of which we were speaking just 
now? ‘I wish they could,’ replied Simmias; ‘but I am 
much more afraid that at this hour to-morrow there will be 
no man able to do this rightly.’ ‘All men do not, then, 
Simmias, appear to you to know these things? ‘By no 
means.’ ‘Do they remember, then, what they once learnt? 
‘Necessarily.’ ‘When, then, did our souls receive the know- 
ledge of these things? Surely not since we were born as 
men? ‘Assuredly not.’ ‘Then before? ‘Yes ‘Our 
souls, then, Simmias, before being in human form, existed 
apart from our bodies, and had intelligence? ‘ Unless 
perhaps, Socrates, we received this knowledge at the same 
time as we were born, for this time is yet left.’ ‘Be it so, 
my friend ; but at what other time do we lose it? For, as 
we just now agreed, we are not born with it. Do we lose it, 
then, at the very time at which we receive it? or can you 
tell me of any other time? ‘Certainly not, Socrates ; but I 
inadvertently spoke nonsense.’ 

22. ‘Is the matter, then, thus with us, Simmias? said he. 
‘If those things of which we are always talking exist—both 
beauty and goodness and every such essence—and if we refer 
to this all the impressions resulting from sensuous impressions, 
finding it formerly in our possession and existing as ours once, 
and if we compare these things to it, it is necessary that, just 
as these exist, so also our soul exists even before we are born; 
but if this is not so, our argument would have been under- 
taken in vain. Is this not so, and is there not an equal 
necessity both that these things should be, and also that our 
souls should exist even before we are born, and if not the 
one, neither the other? ‘With wondrous surety, Socrates,’ 
said Simmias, ‘ there seems to be the same necessity ; and the 
argument has an admirable tendency to prove that our soul 
exists in like manner before we are born, as also the essence 
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of which you are speaking now. For I have nothing which 
is so clear to me as this: that all such things exist with the 
greatest possible amount of certainty—beauty and goodness 
and all the other things of which you spoke just now, and 
for me at least sufficient proof has been given.’ ‘And has 
there been enough for Cebes? asked Socrates ; ‘for we must 
also persuade Cebes,’ ‘ He is sufficiently persuaded, I think,’ 
answered Simmias, ‘ although he 15 the most obstinate of men 
in disbelieving arguments. Yet I think he has not failed to 
be persuaded of this, that our soul existed before we were 
born. 

23. ‘But whether it will still exist when we are dead does 
not seem to me to have been proved, Socrates; but that 
popular notion, of which Cebes spoke just now, still stands 
in our way—viz., whether, when a man dies, his soul is not 
dispersed, and this is for it the end of existence. For what 
prevents its being born and framed from somewhere else 
before arriving ina human body? and when it has arrived 
and has been freed from this body, what prevents its then 
dying itself and being destroyed? ‘ You say well, Simmias,’ 
said Cebes; ‘for it seems that half, as it were, of what is 
necessary has been proved—viz., that our soul existed before 
we were born; but it is necessary to show, in addition, that 
when we die it will exist no less than before we were born, 
if our proof shall be complete.’ ‘This has now already been 
proved, Simmias and Cebes,’ returned Socrates, ‘if you will - 
combine this argument into one with that which we agreed 
to before this, that every living thing is produced from that 
which is dead. For if the soul exists also before, and if it 
is necessary for it, on coming into life and being born, to be 
produced from nowhere else than from death and from a dead 
state, is it not necessary for it also to exist when it is dead, 
since it must needs be born again? What you speak of, 
therefore, has already been proved. 

24, ‘Nevertheless, both you and Simmias seem to me as 
if you would gladly examine this argument still more tho- 
roughly, and to fear like children, lest, when the soul leaves 
the body, the winds should in truth blow it away and scatter 
it, especially whenever anyone chances to die, not in a calm, 
but ina violent storm.’ And Cebes said with a smile, ‘Try to 
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persuade us otherwise, Socrates, as you would do with people 
who were afraid, or rather, not as if we were afraid; but 
perhaps there is some child within us who fears such things. 
Let us try, then, to persuade this child not to be afraid of 
death as of a goblin.’ ‘But you must sing charms to him 
every day,’ said Socrates, ‘until you have charmed away his 
fears.’ ‘ Whence, then, Socrates,’ asked he, ‘shall we get a 
charmer good for such cases, since you are leaving us?’ 
‘ Greece is large, Cebes,’ replied he, ‘and in it there are many 
good men; and many also are the tribes of the barbarians, and 
all of these you ought to search through, seeking for such a 
charmer, and sparing neither money nor trouble, as there is 
nothing on which you could more appropriately spend your 
money. You ought also yourselves to seek among one 
another, for perhaps you could not easily find anyone more 
able to do this than yourselves.’ ‘ Well, this shall certainly 
be carried out,’ said Cebes; ‘ but let us go back to the point 
where we left off, if it is agreeable to you.’ ‘ Assuredly it is 
agreeable to me, for how should it not be? ‘ You say well,’ 
he replied. 

25. ‘Ought we not, then,’ resumed Socrates, ‘to ask our- 
selves some such question as this: To what kind of substance 
it belongs to be affected in this way—I mean, to ke dispersed 
—and for what kind of substance we ought to fear lest it 
should be affected in this way, and for what kind not? And 
after this we ought to consider what kind the soul is, and 
accordingly either to feel confidence or fear for our soul.’ 
‘You speak truly,’ hesaid. ‘ Does it not belong, then, to that 
which has been formed by composition, and which, according 
to its nature, must be a compound, to be affected in this way, 
to be dissolved in the same way in which it was compounded ? 
And if there chances to be anything uncompounded, does it 
belong to this, if to anything, not to be affected in this way ? 
‘So it seems to me,’ replied Cebes. ‘Is it not most probable, 
then, that those things which are always the same and in the 
same state are these uncompounded substances, and that those 
which differ at various times and are never in the same state 
are compounded? ‘So it seems to me.’ ‘Let us return, 
then, to those things which we discussed in our former 
argument. Is this essence itself, of the existence of which 
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we give the proofs both by asking and answering questions, 
always in the same state and the same, or different at various 
times? Does abstract equality, abstract beauty, and each 
several entity which exists ever suffer change of any kind? 
or does each of the entities which exists, being unmixed itself 
by itself, always remain in the same state and the same and 
never in any manner of fashion suffer any alteration? ‘It 
is necessary for it always to be the same and in the same 
state, Socrates,’ said Cebes. ‘But what of the many things, 
such as men, or horses, or garments, or any other such 
things, whether equal or beautiful, or of all things which 
participate in those names? Do they always keep the same ? 
or are they quite the contrary to those—are they never in any 
way the same, either as regards themselves or one another ? 
‘It is thus again,’ said Cebes ; ‘these never keep the same.’ 
‘These latter, then, you could touch or see or perceive by the 
senses; but the things that remain always the same you could 
not grasp in any way except by the reasoning of the mind: 
such things, in fact, are invisible, and not to be seen.’ ‘ You 
speak truth in every way,’ he replied. 

26. ‘Let us lay down, then,’ he resumed, ‘if you are 
willing, two classes of existing things, the one visible, the 
other invisible.’ ‘We will,’ said he. ‘And the invisible 
always remains the same, while the visible never is the 
same,’ ‘We will grant this, too,’ said he. ‘Come, now,’ 
he continued ; ‘is there anything else of us except on the 
one hand the body, and on the other the soul? ‘Nothing 
else,’ he replied. ‘To which class, then, shall we say the 
body is more like and more akin? ‘It is clear to anyone,’ 
he replied, ‘that it is like the visible.’ ‘But what of the 
soul—is it’ visible or invisible? ‘ Not visible to men, at all 
events, Socrates,’ he replied. But we are speaking of things 
visible or not to the nature of men, or do you think to some 
other nature?” ‘To that of men.’ ‘ What, then, shall we say 
of the soul—that it is visible or not visible? ‘Not visible.’ 
‘Ig it, then, invisible? ‘Yes.’ ‘The soul, then, is more 
like the invisible than the body, and the body more like the 
visible? ‘It is altogether necessary, Socrates,’ 

97. ‘Now did we not say this some time ago, that th 
soul, whenever it makes use of the body to consider any- 
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thing, either through sight or hearing, or any other sense 
—for to consider anything by means of the body is to do it 
through the senses—is then dragged away by the body to 
things which never remain the same, and itself wanders, and 
is confused, and becomes giddy, as if intoxicated, through the 
contact with such things.’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘But whenever it 
considers anything by itself, then it goes to that which is 
pure, and everlasting, and immortal, and unchangeable, and, 
as being akin to it, always abides with it, so long as it exists 
by itself and is permitted ; and it ceases from its wanderings, 
and with respect to these abstractions it is always the same 
and in the same state, whilst it is in contact with such 
things. And this condition of it is called wisdom ; is it not 
so? ‘You speak altogether well and truly, Socrates,’ said 
he. ‘To which of the two classes, then, according to what 
has been said both before and now, does the soul seem to 
you more like and more akin? ‘Everyone, even the most 
stupid, Socrates, would, I think, according to this method, 
argue that the soul is altogether more like that which re- 
mains always the same than to that which does not.’ ‘ But 
what of the body? ‘It is more like the other.’ 

28. ‘ And consider it in this way, too: that when the soul 
and body are together, Nature orders the latter to serve and 
be ruled; the former to rule and command ; and according to 
this, again, which seems to be more like the divine, and 
which more like the mortal? Does it not seem to you 
ordained by Nature that the divine should rule and lead, 
and the mortal be ruled and serve” ‘It does.’ ‘Which, 
then, is the soul like? ‘It is evident, Socrates, that the 
soul is like the divine and the body like the mortal.’ 
‘Consider then, Cebes,’ he continued, ‘whether from all 
that has been said this follows: that the soul is most like the 
divine and immortal, intelligent, simple, and indissoluble, 
which always remains the same; while the body, on the 
other hand, is most like the human, mortal, senseless, 
variable, and dissoluble, which never continues in the same 
state. Have we anything to say against this, dear Cebes, 
that it is not so? ‘We have nothing.’ 

29. ‘What then? Since these things are so, does it not 
belong to the body to be quickly dissolved, but to the soul, 
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on the other hand, to be altogether indissoluble, or nearly 
so? ‘How should it not? ‘You understand, then,’ said 
he, ‘that when a man dies the visible part of him, the body, 
which is exposed to sight—which we call a corpse, to which 
it belongs to be dissolved and to fall away and evaporate— 
does not immediately suffer any of these changes, but remains 
the same for a considerable time, if anyone dies while his 
body is still fresh, and at such an age especially ; for when 
the body has shrunk in and been embalmed, like those which 
are embalmed in Egypt, it remains nearly entire for a very 
great time ; and some parts of the body, even if it does decay 
—the bones and sinews, and all such things—are, neverthe- 
less, so to speak, immortal. Is if not so?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Is the 
soul, then—the invisible part which you know goes to 
another place such as itself, splendid, pure, and invisible, 
which bears the name Hades in good truth, to a wise and 
good God (whither, if God wills, my soul must shortly go)— 
is this soul of ours, I say, being such and of such a nature, 
immediately blown away when freed from the body and 
destroyed as most men say? Far from it, dear Simmias and 
Cebes, it is much rather like this: if it escapes in purity, 
taking nothing of the body with it—for it has never willingly 
made common cause with it in life, but has shunned it and 
drawn apart together by itself, and, indeed, has made this its 
object. But this is nothing else than to rightly pursue 
philosophy, and, in reality, to study how to die with equa- 
nimity. Or would not this be the study of how to die ? 
‘Most certainly.’ ‘Does it not, then, in this{state go to that 
which is like itself, invisible, divine, and immortal, and 
wise? and on its arrival there does it not befall it to be 
happy, freed from error, folly, fears, and wild passions, and 
other human ills, as is said of the initiated, truly spending 
the rest of its time with the gods? Shall we say that it is 
so, Cebes, or otherwise? 

30. ‘That it is as you say, by Zeus!’ replied Cebes. ‘If, 
however, I suppose, when the soul leaves the body it is defiled 
and impure through always consorting with the body, and 
serving it, and loving it, and being bewitched by it and by 
its desires and pleasures, so as to think nothing truly exists 
except the corporeal_—-I mean that which anyone could 
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touch, or see, or drink, or eat, or use for pleasure—whilst 
that which is dark and invisible to the eyes, but can be 
perceived and grasped by philosophy, this it is accustomed 
to hate and dread and avoid; do you think that a soul thus 
constituted can depart from the body by itself and pure?’ 
‘In no way at all,’ he replied. ‘But it will be quite 
penetrated, I think, by the corporeal element, which the 
companionship and intimacy of the body, through always 
consorting with it and long custom, have made natural. 
‘Certainly.’ ‘But we must think, my friend, that this is 
weighty, heavy, earthly, and visible. And a soul long 
possessing this is weighted and dragged down again into 
the visible world, through dread of the invisible and of 
Hades, as it is said; and it wanders round tombs and 
graves, round which in truth certain shadowy spectres of 
souls have been seen—such images as those souls produce 
which do not depart in purity, but in participation with 
the visible, through which also they can be seen.’ ‘That is 
likely, Socrates.’ ‘Indeed, it is likely, Cebes ; not that these 
are the souls of the good, but of the wicked, which are com- 
pelled to wander about such places, paying the penalty of 
their former bad behaviour ; and they wander until, through 
that desire of a bodily form which ever accompanies them, 
they are again united to a body. 

31. ‘But they are united, it is most likely, to creatures 
having such habits as they chance to have practised during 
their lives.’ ‘And what do you say these are, Socrates? 
‘For example, those who have wantonly practised gluttony 
and insolence and drunkenness will probably assume the 
shapes of asses and such other beasts; or do you not think 
so? ‘¥ou say what is very probable.’ ‘And those who 
have most esteemed injustice and tyranny and plunder will 
take the furms of wolves and hawks and kites; where else 
can we say that such souls go? ‘Of course,’ said Cebes, 
‘they go to such shapes.’ ‘Then,’ said he, ‘ would it not be 
evident also, whither each of the rest would go, according 
to the similitude of their pursuits? ‘It is evident,’ he said ; 
‘how should it not be? ‘Are those not, then, the most 
happy of them,’ said he, ‘and do those not go to the best 
place, who have practised that public and civil virtue which 
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men call temperance and justice, and which arises from habit 
and practice without philosophy and intelligence? ‘Yes, 
but in what way are these most happy? ‘Because it is 
probable that these go to a similar civil and gentle race— 
such, you know, as bees, or wasps, or ants, or even again into 
the same human race; and there are produced from them 
good honest men.’ ‘It is likely.’ 

32. ‘But to reach the race of ‘the gods is not lawful for 
anyone who has not studied philosophy, and does not depart 
in complete purity: to reach them is lawful only for the 
lover of learning. But on this account, dear Simmias and 
Cebes, those who rightly study philosophy abstain from all 
bodily desires, and are firm, and do not give themselves up 
to them. Yet it is not through fearing loss of possessions 
and poverty, ike the many and the lovers of money ; nor, 
again, is it through dread of the dishonour and disgrace of 
depravity, like lovers of power and honour, that they abstain 
from these things.’ ‘ Indeed, this would not be becoming for 
them, Socrates,’ said Cebes. ‘No, indeed, by Zeus! he 
replied ; ‘wherefore all those, Cebes, who have any care at 
all for their souls, and do not live working for their body, 
despise all these, and do not walk in the same way with 
them, as not knowing whither they are going; but rather 
thinking they ought not to act contrary to philosophy, these 
devote themselves to the soul’s freedom and _ purification, 
following philosophy wherever it leads.’ 

33. ‘How, Socrates? “1 will tell you,’ said he. ‘ Lovers 
of wisdom know that philosophy has received their soul 
absolutely bound up in, and adhering to, the body, and 
compelled to consider existing things through it as through a 
prison, and not itself by itself, and wallowing in the depths 
of ignorance ; and they know philosophy has perceived that 
this strong imprisonment arises from desire, so that the 
bondsman may be most of all an abettor in his own bondage. 
Well, then, as I say, lovers of wisdom know that philosophy, 
having received their soul in this state, exhorts it gently and 
tries to free it; showing that investigation by means of the 
eyes is full of deceit, and so, too, is that by means of the ears 
and all the other senses; persuading it to leave these, except 
so far as it is necessary to use them; urging it to be united 
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and collected into itself, and to trust nothing else but itselt 
with regard to what it can of itself grasp of each individual 
essence; and advising it to consider nothing true which it 
beholds through different senses, as different at different 
times. For such a thing is sensible and visible, while what 
it sees itself is intelligible and invisible. So the soul of the 
true philosopher, thinking that it ought not to oppose this 
liberation, therefore abstains from pleasures and desires and 
griefs and fears as far as it can. It reflects that, whenever 
anyone feels excessive pleasure, or fear, or grief, or desire, he 
does uot only suffer such harm from these as one might 
think—as, for instance, illness or the loss of money through 
his desires—but he suffers what is the greatest and most evil οἱ 
all, and does not take it into account.’ ‘What is this, 
Socrates? asked Cebes. ‘That the soul of every man is 
compelled at the same time both to feel excessive pleasure or 
grief at something, and to think that the thing about which 
it suffers this strong feeling is most manifest and true, though 
it is not so. And these are chiefly visible things, are they 
not? ‘Certainly.’ ‘Then in this state of feeling, is not the 
soul especially bound by the body? ‘Howso? ‘ Because 
each pleasure and pain, having a nail so to speak, nails it to 
the body and fastens it to it, and makes it corporeal, and 
causes it to think those things to be true which the body says 
are so. And in consequence of thinking with the body and 
rejoicing at the same things, it is compelled, I imagine, to 
become identified with its manners and habits. It is unable 
ever to reach Hades in purity, but must needs always depart 
polluted by the body. And thus it quickly falls into another 
body and grows again, as if sown, and is consequently 
without share in the association with what is divine and pure 
and uniform.’ ‘ You speak most truly, Socrates,’ said Cebes. 

94, ‘For these reasons, then, Cebes, those who are truly 
lovers of wisdom are temperate and brave; not for the reasons 
which the many give. Perhaps you think the latter? ‘Surely 
I do not.’ ‘No; for the soul of a philosopher would reason 
thus, and would not think that philosophy ought to liberate 
it, and that when it is liberated it should then give itself up 
again to pleasures and pains, and make the work of philosophy 
useless—weaving a kind of Penelope’s web the reverse way. 
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No; the soul of the philosopher produces calm among the 
passions ; it follows reason and is devoted to it ; it contem- 
plates the true and divine and absolute, and is nurtured by it; 
and it thinks it ought to live in this way as long as it has life, 
and that when it dies it departs to what is kindred and like 
itself, and.is freed from human ills. After such conduct as this 
there is no cause to fear, Simmias and Cebes; and when it has 
cared for these things, it has no horror lest it should be torn 
asunder at its departure from the body, and be scattered abroad 
and dispersed by the winds, and no longer exist anywhere.’ 
35. When Socrates had said these words, there was silence 
for a long time ; for both Socrates himself, as far as could be 
seen, and most of us, were reflecting on what had been said. 
But Cebes and Simmias conversed a little together; and 
Socrates, seeing them, asked, ‘ Well, what we have said does 
not appear to you to have been sufficiently well argued, does 
it? for the matter still contains very many doubts and 
objections, if, of course, anyone will go through them care- 
fully. If you are considering something else, I have nothing 
to say; but if you are in doubt about these matters, do not 
hesitate both to speak yourselves and to go through the 
question, if it seems to you that it could in any way have 
been argued better; and, again, do not hesitate to take my 
assistance, if you think you will get along better for my help.’ 


“ And Simmias replied, ‘ Indeed, Socrates, I will tell you the 


truth. For a long time each of us, being in doubt, has been 
urging and exhorting the other to question you, through our 
desire to hear; but we feared to give you trouble, lest it should 
be unpleasant to you in your present circumstances.’ And 
he, hearing, smiled gently and said, ‘Nonsense, Simmias ; I 
should, it is obvious, persuade other men with difficulty that 
I do not consider my present condition a calamity, when I 
cannot even persuade you, but you fear lest I should be more 
discomposed now than in my former life. And, as itseems, I 
appear to you, as regards the prophetic art, inferior to swans; 
for they,-when they perceive that they must die, though they 
have sung in former time, sing then most especially, rejoicing 
that they are about to go to the god whose servants they are. 
But men, through their own fear of death, calumniate the 
swans, and say that they sing a dirge at their death, and 
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breathe their last in melody through grief. Thus men do not 
consider that no bird sings when it hungers or is cold, or 
suffers any other pain—neither the nightingale itself, nor the 
swallow, nor the hoopoe. All these, you know, they say 
sing through grief ; but to me neither do these nor the swans 
seem to sing through pain, but in truth, I think, belonging 
to Apollo as they do, they are prophetic, and foreseeing the 
future, they sing of the blessings of Hades, and rejoice on 
that day more excellently than in former time, Well, I both 
consider myself a fellow-servant with the swans and sacred to 
the same god, and that I am not inferior to them in the 
prophetic art I have from my master, and do not depart from 
life more despondingly than they. But, as far as this goes, you 
ought to speak and to ask whatever you wish, so long as the 
Eleven allow.’ ‘ You speak well,’ said Simmias, ‘and I will 
tell you my difficulties ; and Cebes also will tell you in what 
respects he does not accept what has been said, For with 
respect to such things it seems to me, Socrates, as it probably 
also does to you, that to know them clearly in the present 
life is either impossible or very difficult. Yet, on the other 
hand, not to examine what is said of them in every possible 
way, or to desist before one is exhausted by considering 
them in every way, is the part of an exceedingly weak man. 
For with regard to these matters we ought to do one of these 
things: either to be instructed, or to find out how they are ; 
or if this be impossible, then to take the best of human argu- 
ments, and that the most hard to refute, and to embark on 
this, like one who encounters danger on a raft, and thus to 
sail through life ; unless one could be conveyed more safely and 
with less danger on a stronger conveyance or on some divine 
reasoning. And, indeed, I shall not now be ashamed to 
question you, since you say this; nor shall I blame myself 
hereafter, because [ did not now say what I think. For to 
me, Socrates, when I consider our arguments both with 
reference to myself and my friend here, they do not appear to 
have been sufficiently proved.’ 

36. And Socrates replied, ‘ Perhaps, my friend, you think 
truly ; but tell me in what way it does not seem sufficiently 
proved.’ ‘In this way,’ he answered : ‘ because, you know, 
anyone might use the same argument with respect to har- 
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mony and a lyre and its chords, that the harmony is some- 
thing invisible and incorporeal, and altogether beautiful and 
divine in a well-tuned lyre, but the lyre itself and its chords 
are bodies and corporeal, compounded and earthly, and akin 
to what is mortal, Then whenever anyone breaks the lyre, 
or cuts or tears asunder its chords, if one were to depend on 
the same argument as you, he would say that the harmony 
must needs still exist, and not be destroyed ; for there could 
be no possibility that the lyre, or its chords, which are 
mortal, should still exist when its chords are torn asunder, 
whilst the harmony, which is of the same nature and kin as 
the divine and immortal, should perish and be destroyed 
sooner than what is mortal ; but he would say that the har- 
mony must necessarily exist somewhere, and that the wood and 
chords must first rot before it can suffer any change. For I 
inust say, Socrates, I think that you have had this in your 
mind, that we suppose the soul to be something of this sort, 
viz., that, while our body is bound tight, and held together 
by heat and cold, and moisture and dryness, and such quali- 
ties, our soul isa mixture and harmony of these same things, 
when these are well and proportionately mingled with one 
another. If, then, our scul is a sort of harmony, it is evident 
that, when the body is immoderately relaxed or strained by 
diseases and other ills, the soul must needs immediately 
perish, although itis most divine, like other harmonies, which 
are in music or in the different works of artists, while the 
remains of the body of each person last for a long time, until 
it is burnt up or altogether decayed. See, then, what we 
are to say in reply to this argument, if anyone should lay 
it down that the soul, being a compound of the qualities in 
the body, perishes first at what is called death.’ 

37. Socrates then, looking straight before him, as he was 
often wont to do, and smiling, said, ‘Simmias indeed speaks 
truly : if, then, any of you are more ready than I, why does he 
not answer? For he seems to have attacked my argument in 
no mean fashion. But it seems to me that we ought, before 
answering, first to hear what objection Cebes, on his side, 
advances to the argument, in order that we may in the inter- 
vening time consider what to say ; and afterwards, when we 
have heard them, we ought either to agree with them, if they 
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appear to say anything true, but if not, then to defend our own 
argument, Come now, Cebes,’ he continued, ‘tell us what it is 
that disquiets you, and causes unbelief.’ ‘I will tell you,’ 
replied Cebes, ‘for the argument seems to me to be still in 
the same place, and to be subject to the same objection as we 
mentioned before. ‘That our soul existed even before coming 
into this form has, I do not deny, been gracefully and—if it is 
not speaking with exaggeration—very sufficiently proved ; 
but that when we are dead it will still exist anywhere does 
not appear to me to have been proved inthe same way. For 
I do not agree with the objection of Simmias, that the soul is 
not stronger and more durable than the body, for it seems to 
me to far excel it inall these respects. Why, then, reason 
might say, do you still disbelieve, when you see that, after a 
man is dead, even the weaker part of him still exists? Does 
it not seem to you that the more durable part of him must 
necessarily stili be preserved during this time? Consider, 
then, if in reply to this I say anything well founded. But I 
too, as it seems, like Simmias, need a simile. For the question 
seems to me to have been argued just as if anyone should 
argue about an old weaver who had died, that the man has 
not died, but perhaps still exists somewhere, and should pro- 
duce as a proof the garment which he wore, and had woven 
himself, saying that it is entire and has not perished ; and as 
if, should anyone disbelieve him, he should ask in return 
which was the more durable class—that of man, or that of a 
garment, which is constantly in use and being worn; and 
when someone replied that the class of man is much more 
durable, he should think it proved that beyond all dispute 
the man is preserved, since that which is less durable has not 
perished. But this, I think, Simmias, is not so; and do you 
consider what 1 say. Everyone would think that he who 
argues thus argues foolishly. For this weaver, having worn 
out and woven many such garments, perished after them, 
though they were many in number, but before the last, I sup- 
pose ; yet none the more for this reason is a man inferior to, 
or weaker than, a garment. And the soul, I think, would 
admit of the same simile in comparison with the body, and 
anyone using the same argument about them would appear to 
me to argue correctly that the soul is the more durable, and 
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the body the weaker and less durable. He might, however, 
say that each soul wears out many bodies, especially if it lives 
many years ; for if the body wastes away and perishes, while 
the man is still alive, but the soul constantly weaves again 
what is worn out, it would be necessary that it should have 
on its last garment and perish before this only, but, when the 
soul had perished, the body would then show its natural 
weakness, and quickly decay and vanish. So that it is not 
yet right to trust this argument, and have good hope that 
when we die our soul still exists somewhere. For suppose if 
one were to grant to an opponent even more than you at pre- 
sent propose, and to allow that not only do our souls exist in 
the time before we are born, but also that, when we are dead, 
nothing hinders the souls of some of us from still existing and 
being likely to exist, and being born several times, and dying 
again, for the thing in question is so strong by nature that 
the soul can last out several births—suppose, I say, one 
eranted this, he would not yet allow that it does not exhaust 
itself in its many births, and dying at length in one of its 
deaths perish altogether; and he would say that no one 
knows the death and dissolution of the body which brings 
destruction to the soul; for it is impossible for any of us to 
be sensible of it. But if this is so, no one of us can be confi- 
dent about death, so as to be confident without folly, since he 
cannot prove that the soul is altogether immortal and inde- 
structible. And if the soul is not indestructible, he who is 
about to die must needs always fear for his soul, lest it should 
utterly perish in its impending disjunction from the body.’ 

38. Hereupon all of us who had heard them speaking 
were unpleasantly affected, as we afterwards told one 
another, because when we had been fully convinced by the 
preceding argument, they seemed to confound us again, and 
to cast us back into unbelief, not only of the arguments 
already brought forward, but also with regard to those which 
were about to be afterwards advanced, lest we should be 
trustworthy judges of none, and the matters themselves 
should be untrustworthy. 

Ecu. By the gods! Pheedo, I excuse you; for while I am 
now hearing you it occurs to me to say somethng of this 
kind to myself: in what argument can we now trust? For, 
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plausible as it was, the argument which Socrates advanced has 
now fallen into disbelief. For this argument, that our soul is 
a kind of harmony, takes a wondrous hold of me both now 
and at all times, and, when mentioned, reminded me, as it 
were, that this was my own former opinion; and I need 
again, as though from the beginning, some other argument 
which will convince me that the soul of one who dies does not 
. die with him. Tell me, then, in heaven’s name, how Socrates 
followed up the argument, and whether he, too, as you say 
you yourselves did, showed in anything that he was driven 
to straits or not, or calmly supported his argument? And 
did he support it sufficiently or defectively ? Tell me every- 
thing as exactly as you can. 

Pua. Indeed, Echecrates, though I had often admired 
Socrates, I was never more delighted at being in his company 
than then. That he should have something to say is perhaps 
not wonderful ; but I especially admired this in him: first, 
how graciously and affably and approvingly he received the 
argument of the youths ; next, how quickly he perceived 
how we were affected by the arguments; and then how well 
he cured and rallied us, when we were, so to speak, put 
to flight and vanquished, and brought us back to follow 
up and consider the argument with him 

Kou. How, pray ? 

Pua. I will tell you. I chanced to be sitting on his right 
beside his bed on a kind of stool, but he was much higher 
than I. Then, having stroked my head and taken hold of 
the hair on my neck—for he was wont at times to play with 
my hair—‘ To-morrow, perhaps, Pheedo,’ said he, ‘you will 
cut off these beautiful tresses.’ ‘It is probable, Socrates,’ I 
replied. ‘Don’t do so if you take my advice.” ‘Why? 
lasked. ‘To-day,’ he answered, ‘bothI shall cut off mine 
and you yours, if our argument is dead and we cannot revive 
it. And I, if I were you, and the argument failed me, would 
bind myself by an oath, like the Argives, not to grow my 
hair until 1 had renewed the fight and conquered the argu- 
ment of Simmias and Cebes.’ ‘But,’ replied 1, ‘not even 
Heracles is said to have been able to fight against two.’ 
‘Well,’ said he, ‘call me, as your Iolaus, to your help while 
it 1s yet daylight,’ ‘I then call upon you,’ said I, ‘not as 
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Heracles myself, but as Iolaus.’ ‘It will make no difference,’ 
said he, 

39. * But first let us beware lest we meet with some mis- 
chance. ‘What? said I. ‘That we do not become,’ he 
replied, ‘haters of reasoning, as some become haters of men. 
For there is not,’ said he, ‘a greater misfortune one could 
suffer than to hate reasoning; and hatred of reasoning and 
hatred of men arise in the same fashion. For hatred of man 
is produced from having placed excessive confidence in anyone 
without knowledge of him, and from thinking the man in 
every way true and sound and faithful, and then a little after 
finding that he is wicked and faithless, and again the same 
with another. And whenever anyone suffers this often, and 
especially from those whom he thought his closest and best 
friends, in the end, through being frequently disappointed, 
he hates all men, and thinks there is nothing sound at all in 
any of them. Surely you have perceived that this happens? 
‘Certainly I have,’ said I. ‘Is it not, then, ashame,’ said he, 
“and is it not clear that such a man endeavours to deal with 
men without a knowledge of human character? For if he 
dealt with them with knowledge, he would think—what is 
really the case—that the good and bad are exceedingly few, 
but the mixed characters very many.’ ‘ What do you say ? 
I asked. ‘It’s just the same,’ replied he, ‘as with things 
very small and very large. Do you think anything is more 
rare to find than a very small or very great man, or dog, or 
anything else whatever? Or again, quick or slow, beautiful 
or ugly, black or white? Surely you perceive that the 
extremes of all such qualities are rare and few, while the 
means are plentiful and many? ‘Certainly,’ said I. ‘Do 
you not think, then, that if a contest of wickedness were 
proposed the winners would even then prove very few? ‘It 
is probable,’ replied I. ‘Very probable,’ said he. ‘In that 
way, however, arguments are not like men, but I now followed 
you as my leader. Itis in this way that they are alike: 
whenever anyone trusts that an argument is true without 
knowledge of the art of reasoning, and then shortly after it 
appears to him to be false, sometimes being so and sometimes 
not, and again another and another; and especially those who 
have employed contradictory arguments—you know that in 
the end they think they have become very wise, and alone 
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have perceived that there is nothing sound or sure either in 
things or arguments, but that all existing things are tossed up 
and down like the waters in Euripus, and remain in no 
one state for any considerable time.’ ‘ You speak very truly,’ 
1 replied. ‘Then, Phedo,’ said he, ‘would it not be a 
lamentable thing if, while some argument is true and sure 
and capable of being understood, yet through coming upon 
such arguments as appear to be true at some times, but not at 
others, one should blame, not one’s self or one’s own ignorance, 
but finally through grief should gladly thrust off the blame 
from one’s self upon the arguments, and should thenceafter 
pass the rest of one’s life in hating and reviling reasoning, and 
should be deprived of the truth and knowledge of existing 
things? ‘By Zeus!’ said I, ‘it would be lamentable indeed.’ 

40, ‘First, then,’ said he, ‘let us take care of this, and let 
us not admit into our souls the notion that there is probably 
no element of soundness in reasoning, but much rather that 
we ourselves are not yet sound, and that we ought to struggle 
like men and endeavour to be sound—you and the rest for 
the sake of your whole future life, and I myself on account 
of death. For Iseem about to run the risk about this matter 
of behaving not like a philosopher, but contentiously, like 
those who are altogether uneducated. They, when they 
dispute about anything, do not care how the matter really 
stands about which they are arguing, but they make this 
their chief object : that what they have themselves advanced 
shall be approved by those present. And I seem to myself 
at present to differ from them only in this respect: I shall 
make it my object, not that what I say may seem true to 
those present, except that may happen by the way, but that 
they may appear as true as possible to myself. For I 
consider, my dear friend—only mark how selfishly—that if 
what I say happens to be true, it is well to be persuaded of 
it; but if nothing remains of the dead, well then, for this 
time, so far as it goes before my death, I shall be less dis- 
agreeable to those present through my lamentations. This 
ignorance of mine will not remain—for that would be an 
evil—but will shortly after be destroyed. Thus prepared, 
then,’ he went on, ‘Simmias and Cebes, I approach the 
argument. Do you, however, if you will be persuaded by 
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me, regard Socrates only a little, but the truth much more ; 
and if I appear to you to say anything true, agree with me, 
but if not, resist me by every argument, and take care lest, 
through my zeal, 1 deceive both myself and you, and go away 
like a bee leaving my sting behind. 

41. ‘ But let us begin,’ said he. ‘ And first remind me of 
what you said, if I do not show that I have remembered it. 
For Simmias, as I think, is in doubt, and fears lest the soul, 
although it is more divine and beautiful than the body, 
perishes before it, being a kind of harmony. Cebes, on the 
other hand, seemed to me to agree with me in this, that the 
soul is more durable than the body, but to assert that it is 
uncertain to everyone that, when the soul has again and again 
worn out many bodies, it does not when it leaves the last 
body perish itself also, and that this itself is death, the 
destruction of the soul, since the body ceases not one whit in 
its constant decay. Is it anything but this, Simmias and 
Cebes, which we must consider? They both agreed that 
these were the points. ‘ Whether, then,’ asked he, ‘do you 
reject all our former arguments, or only some and not others Ὁ 
‘Some,’ they replied, ‘but not others.’ ‘ What, then,’ he 
continued, ‘do you say about that argument in which we 
‘asserted that knowledge is reminiscence, and this being so, 
that our soul must necessarily exist somewhere before it is 
/bound up in the body? ‘I, indeed,’ answered Cebes, ‘ was 
both then wondrously persuaded by it, and I now persist in 
it as in no other argument.’ ‘ And, indeed,’ said Simmias, 
‘I am of the same opinion, and I should be much astonished 
if I were ever to think otherwise about this.’ And Socrates 
said, ‘ But, my Theban friend, you must needs think other- 
wise, if this opinion holds good, that harmony is a composite 
thing, and that the soul, as a kind of harmony, is compounded 
of the various things bound up in the body. For you surely 
will not allow yourself to say that the harmony was com- 
pounded before those things of which it had to be com- 
pounded: or do you allow this? ‘Surely not, Socrates,’ he 
replied. ‘Do you perceive, then,’ said he, ‘that it neces- 
sarily follows that you affirm this when you say that the 
soul exists before it comes into the form and body of a man, 
and that it was composed of matter not yet existing? For 
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your harmony is not the same as that to which you compare 
it; for first the lyre and the chords and the sounds, as yet 
discordant, are produced, and last of all the harmony is com- 
posed and is the first to perish. How, then, will this 
argument of yours agree with that? ‘Not at all,’ replied 
Simmias, ‘ And yet,’ said he, ‘if any argument ought to be 
harmonious, it is one about harmony.’ ‘It certainly should,’ 
said Simmias. ‘This, however, of yours is not harmonious. 
But see: which of the arguments do you choose—that know- 
ledge is reminiscence or that the soul is a harmony? ‘Much 
rather the former, Socrates. For the latter occurred to me 
without proof with a certain amount of probability and 
speciousness, whence most men derive their opinions; but I 
know that arguments which draw their proofs from pro- 
babilities are fallacious, and unless one guards against them 
they greatly deceive one, both in geometry and in all other 
subjects. Now, the argument about reminiscence and know- 
ledge has been said to have been proved by a satisfactory 
supposition. For it was, you know, thus: that our soul 
exists before coming into the body, as the essence which has 
the name of that which exists belongs to it. But I, as I am 
persuaded, on sufficient evidence, and rightly, admit this. It 
is then, as it seems, necessary that T should not allow either 
myself. nor anyone else to argue that the soul is a ἈΒΈΙΙΘΗΥ." 
π΄ 42. “Βυὺ what do you think, Simmias,’ asked he, ‘if we 
look at it in this way? Does it seem to you to be the 
attribute of harmony, or of any other composite thing, to exist 
in any other than those things of which it was composed ? 
‘By no means.’ ‘Nor, I suppose, to do or suffer anything 
other than they do or suffer? He agreed. ‘Then surely it 
is not an attribute of harmony to lead those things of which 
it is composed, but to follow them? He assented. ‘ Har. 
mony, then, is very far from being moved or sounding in an 
opposite direction, or in any way being opposed to its parts.’ 
‘Far, indeed !’ said he. ‘What, then? Is not every harmony 
by nature harmony, in so far as it has been harmonized ?” 
‘I do not understand,’ said he. ‘Is it not this way,’ said 
he: ‘if it were harmonized more, and in a greater degree 
(supposing it possible for this to be done), would not “the 
harmony be greater and more full; while if it were less 
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harmonized, and in a less degree, would not the harmony 
be less and inferior? ‘Certainly.’ ‘Is it thus, then, with 
the soul: that, even in the smallest extent, one soul is 
either in a greater degree and more fully, or else in a less 
degree and less fully, this very thing, a soul, than another” 
‘Not in the least,’ he replied. ‘Come, then, by Zeus?’ 
said he, ‘is one soul said to have intelligence, and virtue, 
and to be good, and another to have folly and vice, and to be 
wicked ? Andis this said truly ” ‘Truly, indeed.’ ‘Of those, 
then, who assert that the soul is a harmony, what would anyone 
say about these qualities, virtue and vice, being in the soul ? 
Whether that they are another kind of harmony and discord ? 
And that the one, the good one, is harmonized ; and being a 
harmony, has in itself another harmony, but that the other is 
inharmonious, and has not another harmony in itself? ‘Iam 
not able to say,’ replied Simmias, ‘ yet it is clear that he who 
asserts this would say something of the kind.’ ‘But it has 
been previously agreed,’ he continued, ‘that one soul is not 
in a-greater or less degree a soul than another; and this 
agreement means that one harmony is not more nor in a 
greater degree, not less nor in a less degree, a harmony than 
another; is it not so? ‘Certainly.’ ‘And that which is 
neither more nor less harmony is neither more nor less 
harmonized ; is it so”? ‘It is.’ ‘And does that which is 
neither more nor less harmonized have a greater or less share 
in harmony, or an equal one? ‘An equal one.’ ‘A soul, 
then, since it is neither more nor less than another, this very 
thing, a soul, is neither more nor less harmonized? ‘It is 
so. Under these circumstances, then, it could not have a 
greater share of harmony or discord? ‘Surely not.’ ‘And, 
again, under these circumstances, could one have a greater 
share of vice or virtue than another, if vice is a discord and 
virtue a harmony? ‘It could not.’ ‘Or, rather, Simmias, 
according to strict reasoning, no soul will partake of vice if it 
is a harmony ; ; for harmony, doubtless, being entirely this 
very thing, harmony, could never partake of discord.’ 
‘Surely not.’ ‘Nor, I imagine, could the soul, being 
entirely a soul, partake of vice.’ ‘ How could it, according to 
what we τς already acknowledged ? ‘ According to this 
argument, then, all the souls of all animals will be good alike, 
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if all souls alike are by nature this very thing—that 15, souls ? 
‘It appears so to me, Socrates,’ said he. ‘ Does it seem, then,’ 
asked he, ‘to have been rightly argued, and that our argu- 
ment would come to this untenable position, if our hypothesis 
that the soulis aharmony were right? ‘ Notatall,’ said he. 

43. ‘What, then?’ said he. ‘ Of all the parts of men, do you 
say there is any that rules except the soul, especially if it be 
wise? ‘I do not.’ ‘Whether by yielding to the bodily 
passions or by resisting them? I mean as follows: when heat 
is present and thirst, by drawing it the opposite way so as 
not to drink, and when hunger is present so as not to let it eat, 
and in countless other ways we see the soul opposing the 
bodily desires; or do we not? ‘Certainly.’ ‘Then did we 
not agree in our former argument that if it were a harmony, 
it would never make a sound contrary to the way in which 
those substances of which it chances to be composed are 
tightened or loosened, or shaken, or made to suffer any other 
change, but would follow them and would never lead ? 
‘We agreed on this,’ replied he, ‘for how could we help it ? 
‘What, then? Is not our soul now proved to act quite the 
contrary, since it both leads those parts of which someone 
says it is composed, and opposes them through almost the 
whole of life and rules them in every way, punishing some 
more severely, and even through pain, and some by gymnastics 
and medicine, and others more gently, sometimes threatening, 
sometimes reproving, the desires and passions and fears, as if, 
being quite apart, it were conversing with another thing. 
As Homer, you know, has done in the ‘ Odyssey,” where he 
says of Odysseus, ‘‘Siriking lis breast, he chid his heart 
im these words, Be brave, my heart; thou hast borne far worse 
before.” Do you think, then, he made these verses thinking 
that the soul was a harmony, and such as to be controlled by 
the bodily passions, and not of a nature to lead them and rule 
over them, being itself much more divine a thing than in the 
manner of harmony?” ‘By Zeus! Socrates, it seems so to 
me.’ ‘Then, my best friend, it isin no way right for us to 
say that the soul is a kind of harmony ; for as it seems, we 
should neither agree with Homer, that divine poet, nor with 
ourselves.’ ‘It is so,’ he replied. 

44, ‘Be it so, then,’ said Socrates; ‘the affairs of the 
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Theban Harmonia have in some way, a3 it seems, become 
propitious enough to us; but what of Cadmus, Cebes, how 
and by what argument shall we obtain his favour? ‘ You 
seem to me likely to find one,’ said Cebes, ‘for you have 
worked out this argument against harmony wondrously 
beyond my expectation. For when Simmias was speaking 
and stating his doubts, 1 wondered exceedingly if anyone 
would be able to deal with his argument; it therefore 
appeared to me exceedingly strange that he did not straight- 
way withstand the first onset of your argument. I should, 
therefore, not be astonished if the argument of Cadmus 
suffered the same fate.’ ‘ My good friend,’ said Socrates, ‘ do 
not boast, lest some envy should upset the argument that is 
about to be advanced. The gods, however, will care for these 
things, but let us, “drawing nigh” ——to use the Homeric 
phrase—try if you say anything to the purpose. Now, this 
is the chief point of your inquiry: you think it right that it 
should be proved that our soul is indestructible and immortal, 
if a philosopher who is about to die, and who is confident and 
thinks that after death he will fare there far better than if he 
had ended his life in a different pursuit, is not to be thought 
bold with a foolish and senseless confidence. But as regards 
the proof that the soul is something strong and divine, and 
that it existed before we were born as men, you say that 
nothing hinders all these things from indicating not immor- 
tality, but that the soul is durable, and existed somewhere 
before for an incredible time, and knew and did many things. 
For all that, say you, it was none the more immortal, but its 
very coming into a human body was for it the beginning of 
destruction, like a disease ; so that it lives this life enduring 
hardships, and, dying, is destroyed in what is called death. 
But you say it makes no difference whether it comes into a 
body once or often, inso far as our individual apprehensions are 
concerned ; for it is right for him who is not foolish to fear, 
if he does not know and has no reason to give that the soul 
is immortal. Such, I think, Cebes, are the things you say ; 
and I purposely repeat it often that no single point may 
escape us, and that, if you wish, you may add to or subtract 
from it. And Cebes replied, ‘I do not wish at present 
either to add or subtract anything: this is what I say.’ 
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45. Then Socrates, having paused some time, and con- 

sidered something in his own mind, said: ‘ You inquire into 
no insignificant matter, Cebes; for it is altogether necessary 
to discuss the whole question of generation and corruption. 
I will, then, if you wish, discuss with you what happened 
to myself with reference to them, and afterwards, if anything 
of what I say appears to you useful, you can apply it to 
satisfying yourself with respect to your objections.’ ‘I do 
indeed wish it,’ replied Cebes. ‘Hear my story, then, 
Cebes,’ he resumed. ‘When I was a young man 1 had 
a wonderful desire for this wisdom which they call natural 
philosophy ; for it appeared to me very sublime to know the 
causes of each thing, how each thing comes into being, and 
how it is destroyed, and how it exists; and I kept shifting 
my mind up and down, considering first such things as these 
—whether, when heat and cold have undergone a certain 
corruption, as some say, living things are then compounded ; 
and whether it is the blood by which we think, or air, or 
fire, or none of these, but it is the brain which supplies the 
sensations of hearing and sight and smell, and from these come 
memory and opinion ; and whether from memory and opinion, 
when they have settled down to a quiet state, knowledge 
is produced in the same way; and, again, considering the 
corruption of these things, and the phenomena of the 
heavens and the earth, I, in the end, appeared to myself to be 
by nature more unsuited to these considerations than any 
creature in the world. but I will give you a sufficient 
proof; for as to those things which I formerly understood 
clearly, as they appeared to myself and others, I then, by 
this very consideration, became so exceedingly blind that I 
unlearned even what I thought I knew before, both as 
to many other subjects, and as to why a man grows. for I 
thought before that it was evident to everyone that it is by 
eating and drinking; for when from food flesh is added to 
flesh, and bones to bones, and thus, on the same plan, 
appropriate additions are made to each of the other parts, 
then the man who is small afterwards becomes large, 
and in this way a little man grows big—thus, then, 1 
thought ; does it not seem to you correctly? ‘It does,’ 
answered Cebes. ‘Consider this further: I thought I hada 
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correct impression whenever a big man standing near me 
appeared to be greater by a whole head than the small man, 
and one horse than another; and even more clearly than 
this, ten seemed to me to be greater than eight by two 
being added to them, and two cubits to be greater than one 
cubit through exceeding it by half.” ‘But now,’ asked 
Cebes, ‘what do you think of these things? ‘I am very 
far, by Zeus! he replied, ‘from thinking that I know the 
cause of these things, since I cannot even admit to myself 
that when a person has added one to two, whether the one to 
which it was added has become two, or whether that which 
was added, and that to which it was added, have become two 
by the addition of the one to the other; for I wonder if, as 
long as each of these was separate from the other, each was 
one, and they were not then two, but when they approached 
one another this was the cause of their becoming two, the 
unicn through their being placed nearer one another, Nor, 
again, if any person divides one, am I any longer able to 
persuade myself that this, on the contrary, their division, is 
the cause of their becoming two; for the cause of their 
becoming two is the opposite of the former one: then it was 
because they were brought nearer one another, and the one 
was added to the other, but now because the one is removed 
and separated from the other. Nor yet can I persuade 
myself that I know why one is one, nor, in a word, why 
anything else comes into being, or is destroyed, or exists, 
according to this fashion of proceeding; but I myself 
contrive in vain another method, and this I in no way 
approve, 

46. ‘But hearing a person once reading from a book, as he 
said, by Anaxagoras, and arguing that it is intelligence which 
sets in order and is the cause of all things, I was pleased with 
this cause ; and it appeared to me in a fashion to be well for 
intelligence to be the cause of all things, and I supposed that 
if this is so, the arranging intelligence in truth regulates 
and disposes each thing in the way which would be best. 
If anyone, then, should wish to find the cause of each thing 
—in what way it comes into being, or is destroyed, or exists— 
he must discover this about it, in what way it is best for it to 
exist, or suffer, or do anything else. According to this way of 
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reasoning, then, it is right for a man to consider nothing else 
both with respect to himself and others than what is best 
of its kind and absolutely best. But this same man must 
needs also know the worst, for the knowledge of both of 
them is the same. And thus reasoning, I was glad to think 
I had found in Anaxagoras a teacher of the cause of existing 
things after my own heart, and that he would tell me first 
whether the earth is flat or round, and, when he had told 
me, would explain besides the cause and the necessity, telling 
me what was the better, and that it was better for it to be so; 
and if he should say it is in the midst, he would show 
besides that it is better for it to be in the midst; and if he 
should prove this to me, I was prepared to no longer desire 
any other kind of cause. And I was prepared to inquire in 
the same way about the sun, and the moon, and the stars 
beside, with respect to their relative speed and revolutions 
and other conditions, in what way it is better for each of 
these to act and to differ as it does. For I never thought 
that after he had said that these things are regulated by 
intelligence he would assign any other cause for them than 
that it is best for them to be as they are: therefore I thought 
that, in assigning the cause for each of them and for all 
in common, he would explain what is best for each and the 
common good of all; and I would not have given up my 
hopes for a great deal, but taking his books with great zeal, I 
read them as quickly as 1 could, that I might know as soon 
as possible the best and the worst. 

47, ‘But from this wonderful hope, my friend, I was 
quickly thrown down, when, on approaching and reading, 1 
find a man who in no way makes use of intellizence, nor 
assigns any causes for the arrangement of things, but alleges 
as causes air, and ether, and water, and many other such 
ridiculous things. And it appeared to me that my case was 
the same as if anyone should say that Socrates does all things 
by intelligence, and then afterwards, when trying to describe 
the causes of each thing that I do, should say, first, that for 
this reason I now sit here—because my body is composed of 
bones and nerves, and that the bones are hard and have 
joints separate from each other, whilst sinews are capable of 
being stretched and relaxed, enveloping the bones with the 
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flesh and the skin, which holds them together; the bones 
then being suspended in their sockets, the nerves then 
loosening and tightening, make me able now to bend my 
limbs, and for this cause I sit here bent up. And again, it 
is much the same as if he should adduce a similar set of causes 
for my conversing with you, assigning as causes voice and 
air and hearing and countless other such things, but neglecting 
to tell the true cause, namely, that since it appeared better 
to the Athenians to condemn me, for this reason, again, it 
appeared to me better to sit here, and more just to stay and 
endure the punishment which they command. Since, by the 
dog, these sinews and kones would long ago, as I think, have 
been in Megara or Beeotia, carried away by an idea of what 
is best, did I not think it more just and honourable to 
endure for the State whatever penalty it may appoint, in 
preference to fleeing and running away? But to call such 
things causes is too absurd. If anyone should say that 
without having such things—bones and sinews, and what- 
ever else 1 have—I could not do what I wished, he would 
speak truly ; but, indeed, to say that I act as I do through 
through choice of what. is best, would be a great and extreme 
neglect of reason. For it is not being able to distinguish that 
the cause is in truth one thing, but that that without which 
the cause would not be a cause is another; which, indeed, the 
majority of men seem to me to do, fumbling, as it were, in the 
dark, using wrong names, and thinking that they designate 
the cause itself. Wherefore one man, having put a vortex 
round the earth, makes it remain under heaven, and another 
puts the air under it as basis, as under a broad kneading-trough ; 
but the force by which these things are so disposed as to be 
maintained in the best manner possible, this they neither 
inquire after, nor do they think it has any divine strength, 
but they think they will some time find an Atlas stronger and 
more immortal than this, and sustaining all things better, 
and the good, and that which ought to connect and hold 
them together, they in no way truly consider. I, then, 
would most gladly have become the pupil of anyone 
teaching in what way this cause exists; but when I 
was disappointed in this, and was able neither to find it 
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myself nor to learn it from anyone else, do you wish, 
Cebes, that I should give you an account of my second 
voyage in quest of this cause—how I conducted it? ‘I 
have a wondrous wish for it,’ he replied. 

48, ‘It appeared then to me,’ said he, ‘after this, when I 
was exhausted with considering existing things, that I ought 
to take care lest 1 should be afflicted like those who look at 
and examine an eclipse of the sun, for some of them, you 
know, destroy their eyes, if they do not look at its image in 
water, or in some other such thing. I conceived then such 
an idea, and 1 feared lest I should be altogether blinded in 
soul by looking at things with my eyes, and by endeavouring 
to lay hold of them with each of my senses. And I resolved 
that 1 ought to have recourse to arguments, and therein to 

“x oxamine the truth of existing things. Perhaps, however, 
~ this dees not in some respects resemble that to which I com- 
pare it: for I do not altogether agree that he who examines 
existing things through arguments, examines them in their 
images more than he who looks at them in their effects. 
Anyhow, I set out in this way, and laying down in each 
instance the reason which 1 think to be the strongest, what- 
ever things appear to me to accord with this I set down 
as true, both as regards cause and all other things, and those 
which do not accord I set down as not true. But I wish to 
explain to you more clearly what I mean, for I think that 
you do not now understand.’ ‘ No, truly,’ said Cebes, ‘ not 
very well.’ 

49, § Well,’ said he, ‘ I mean this—nothing new, but what I 
have always, both on other occasions and in our past argument, 
never ceased saying. I proceed to try to explain to you the 
ciass of cause with which I have busied myself, and I return 
again to those well-worn subjects, and I set out from them, 
taking as my hypothesis that there is abstract beauty and 
goodness and greatness and all other things. And if you 
grant me this, and agree that they exist, I hope to be able 
from these to explain and find out for you the cause of the 
soul’s being immortal.’ ‘ Indeed,’ said Cebes, ‘ since I grant 
you this, you would not be hasty in drawing your conclusion.’ 
‘But consider,’ said he, ‘what comes next to that, if you 
think the same as I do. For it appears to me, that, if any- 
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thing is beautiful besides abstract beauty, it is beautiful 
through nothing else than because it shares in that abstract 
beauty ; and I say the same of all things. Do you agree with 
this cause? ‘I do,’ said he. ‘I do not yet understand,’ 
resumed he, ‘nor am I able to conceive these other subtle 
causes ; but if anyone should tell me why anything is beau- 
tiful—either because it has a bright colour, or shape, or any 
other of such things—I throw aside all other reasons, for 1 am 
confused by them all, and I simply and entirely, and perhaps 
foolishly, hold within myself that there is nothing else which 
causes it to be beautiful than either the presence or communi- 
cation of abstract beauty in whatever way, and however it is 
imparted—for I cannot yet affirm this, but only that by means 
of beauty all beautiful things become beautiful. or this 
seems to me the safest reply to give both to myself and to any- 
one else, and clinging to this, I do not think I shall ever fall ; 
but it seems to myself a safe reply for anyone else that by 
means of beauty beautiful things become beautiful ; or do 
you not think so? ‘I do.’ ‘And by abstract magnitude 
great things become great, and greater, greater, and by 
abstract smallness less things become less.’ ‘Yes.’ ‘You 
would not assent, then, if anyone said that one man is greater 
than another by the head, and that the less is less by the 
very same thing: you would affirm that you mean nothing 
else than that everything which is greater than another is 
greater by nothing else than by size, and through this it 18 
greater—through size—and that the less is less by nothing 
else than by smallness, and is less through this—through small- 
ness. You would fear, I imagine, lest any opposite argument 
should meet you, if you said one was greater and less by the 
head : first, that by the same thing the greater is greater, and 
the less, less; then, that the greater is greater by the head, 
which is small, and it is unnatural for anyone to be great 
by anything small. Would you not fear this? And 
Cebes, laughing, said, ‘Indeed I should.’ ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘should you not be afraid to say that ten is more than eight 
by two, and exceeds it_through this cause, and not by mag- 
nitude; or that two cubits aro greater than one cubit-by— 
‘hatfand not by greatness? For there is the same fear.’ 
‘Certainly,’ said he, ‘And if unit be added to unit, would 
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you not beware of saying that the addition—is the cause of 
their becoming two, or the division-when they are divided ? 
And you would loudly exclaim that you know no other way 
in Which each thing subsists than by partaking of the peculiar 
essence of each thing of which it partakes, and that in these 
cases you can assign no cause of its becoming two other than its 

ee ually, and that those things which are to 
become two must needs partake of this. Similarly, what 
is to become one must partake of unity. But you would 
dismiss these additions att a other such refine- 
ments, leaving them for those wiser than you to answer ; 
and fearing, as the saying is, your own shadow and ignorance, 
you would cling to that safe hypothesis, and would answer 
thus; and if anyone should attack this hypothesis, you would 
dismiss him and not answer him, until you considered what 
resulted from it, and whether the results agreed or disagreed 
with one another. And when it was necessary to give a 
reason for this, you would give it in this way, laying down 
another hypothesis, whichever appeared the best of. higher 
Prine pes until you arrived at satisfactory e evidence 5 and’ you 
would not get into a muddle as disputants do, discoursing of 
the first principle, and what results from it, if you wished to 
find out the truth of existing things. For they perhaps have 
no reason or care for these things, since when they have thrown 
everything into confusion, they are nevertheless quite able in 
their wisdom to be satisfied with themselves ; but you, if you 
are really of the philosophers, would, I think, do as I say.’ 
‘You speak most truly,’ said Simmias and Cebes together. 

Kou. And justly, indeed, by Zeus ! Pheedo, for he seems to 
me to have explained these matters with wonderful clearness, 
even for him who has but little intelligence. 

Pa. Certainly, Echecrates, and it seemed so to all present. 

Kc. And so it appears to us, who were not present, but 
are hearing it now. But what was said after this ? 

50. Pum. As I think then, when these points had been 
conceded to him, and it had been agreed that each idea 
exists, and that other things by participating in these abstract 
ideas possess their names, he thereupon asked the question : ‘ If 
then,’ said he, ‘ you admit these things, do you not, therefore, 
when you say that Simmias is bigger than Socrates, but less 
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than Pheedo, say that these two qualities, greatness and 
smallness, exist in Simmias? ‘Ido.’ ‘But then,’ said he, 
‘you confess that Simmias’ exceeding Socrates is not true in 
the way in which it is expressed in words. For Simmias 
does not naturally exceed Socrates by this fact that he is 
Summias, but by the magnitude which he happens to have ; 
nor, again, does he exceed Socrates because Socrates is Socra- 
tes, but because Socrates has littleness relatively to Simmias’ 
size.” ‘True.’ ‘Nor, again, is he exceeded by Pheedo because 
Pheedo is Pheedo, but because Pheedo has See eels ἢ to 
Simmias’ smallness,’ ‘It is so.’ ‘Thus, then, Simmias is 
denominated as both littleand great, being between both by his 
exceeding the smallness of one by his own greatness, but to 
the other yielding a size exceeding his own smallness.’ And 
at the same time, smiling, he said, ‘It appears I am now 
going to speak in a lawyer-like fashion, but it is as I say.’ 
He agreed. ‘But I say it for this reason: I wish you to 
think the same as myself. For it appears to me that not 
only is greatness itself never disposed to be both great 
and little, but also that greatness in us never admits the 
little, nor is disposed to be surpassed. Itather, one of two 
things happens: either it flies and withdraws when its con- 
trary smallness approaches, or it is destroyed when it has 
approached ; but it 15 not disposed, by sustaining and re- 
ceiving smallness, to become different to what it was. Just 
as J, having sustained and received littleness, and being the 
same person as I am, am the self-same small man; but that, 
namely, greatness, being great has never endured to be little. 
In the same way, too, the smallness which is in us is never 
disposed to become nor to be great; nor is any other of 
opposites, being still what if was, ever disposed at the same 
time to become or to be its opposite, but either retires or is 
destroyed under these circumstances.’ ‘It appears to me,’ 
replied Cebes, ‘to be so in every way.’ 

51. And on hearing this, some one of those present—who 
he was I do not clearly remember—said, ‘ By the gods! was 
not the opposite of what is now said acknowledged in our 
former argument, that the greater is produced from the less 
and the less from the greater, and that generation was simply 
this—the passing from opposite to opposite? Whereas, now 
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it seems to me to be said that this could never happen.’ 
And Socrates, inclining his head, and listening, said, ‘You 
have recollected it bravely ; you do not, however, understand 
the difference between what is now being said and what was 
said then. For then it was said that a contrary thing is 
produced from a contrary thing, but now that the essential 
coutrary could never become contrary to itself, neither that 
which is in us nor that in nature. For then, my friend, we 
were speaking about those things which have contraries, 
calling them by the name of those things, but now about 
those very things through the presence of which these so-called 
things have their name; and of those things we say that they 
are never disposed to admit of mutual production.’ And at 
the same time, looking at Cebes, he asked, ‘ Have any of 
these things which this man has said at all disturbed you, 
Cebes? ‘I am not at all so disposed,’ replied Cebes, ‘and 
yet I do not deny that many things upset me.’ ‘Then,’ said 
he, ‘we have simply agreed to this: that a contrary can never 
be contrary to itself.’ ‘ Assuredly,’ he replied. 

52. ‘But consider,’ he resumed, ‘whether you will also 
agree with me in this. Is there anything which you call 
heat and cold? ‘There is.’ ‘Are they the same things 
which you call snow and fire? ‘No, certainly they are not.’ 
‘But heat is different from fire, and cold different from snow ? 
‘Yes.’ ‘But this, then, I imagine is your opinion: that 
neither can snow, while it is snow, having received heat, as 
we said in the former argument, still be what it was—snow 
and heat; but, when heat approaches, it either gives place to 
it or perishes,’ ‘Certainly.’ ‘Again, fire, when cold ap- 
proaches it, must either give way to it or perish ; it will not, 
however, ever endure, when it has received cold, still to be 
what it was—fire and cold.’ ‘ You speak truly,’ said he. ‘It 
happens, then,’ he resumed, ‘with respect to some of such 
things, that not only is the idea itself thought worthy of the 
name for all time, but also something else—something which 
is not that idea itself, but which always retains its form as 
long as it exists. But perhaps what I mean will be still 
more clear from this example. The odd in number must, I 
suppose, always get this name which we now call it; or must 
it not? ‘Certainly.’ ‘Must it alone of existing things—for 
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this is what I am asking—do so? Or is there something else 
which is not the same as the odd, but which we must neverthe- 
less always call this in addition to its own name, through its 
being so constituted as never to be wanting in oddness? For 
instance, I say that the number three and many other numbers 
are thus constituted. Now, consider the number three. Does 
it not seem to you that it must always be called both by its 
own name and that of the odd, though this is not the same 
as the number three? None the less, both three and five and 
the moiety of all possible numbers are of such a nature, that, 
though they are not the same as the odd, yet each of them is 
always odd ; and, again, two and four and the entire other 
rank of numbers, though not the same as the even, are 
nevertheless each of them always even. Do you agree or 
not? ‘How could I help it? said he. ‘Consider, then,’ 
he went on, ‘what I wish to prove. It is this: that it 
appears that not only do contraries not admit each other, 
but even such things as, though not contrary to each other, 
yet always have contraries, do not seem able to admit that 
idea which is contrary to the idea that exists in them, but 
when it approaches they either are destroyed or give way. 
Or shall we not say that the number three would sooner 
perish or suffer anything whatever than endure, while it is 
yet three, to become even?’ ‘Certainly,’ replied Cebes. 
‘But yet,’ said he, ‘the number two is not contrary to three.’ 
‘Certainly not.’ ‘Not only, then, do ideas which are con- 
trary not endure the approach of one another, but certain 
other things also do not suffer the approach of contraries.’ 
‘You speak most truly,’ said he. 

53. ‘Do you wish, then,’ said he, ‘that, if we are able, we 
should define of what kind such things are? ‘Certainly.’ 
‘Would they not then, Cebes,’ asked he, ‘be such things as, 
whatever they occupy, must compel that thing not only to 
retain its own idea, but also the idea of something which is 
opposite to it? ‘What do you mean? ‘What we said 
just now. You surely know that whatever things retain the 
idea of three, must needs not only be three, but also odd.’ 
‘Certainly.’ ‘Then to such a thing, we said, the idea opposite 
to that form by which this was effected could never come? 
‘Surely not.’ ‘Then did the idea of odd effect this? ‘ Yes.’ 
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‘And this is the opposite of even? ‘Yes,’ ‘Then the idea 
of even will never come to the number three? ‘Surely not.’ 
‘Then the number three has no share in the even? ‘It has 
none. ‘So three is uneven? ‘Yes.’ ‘What, therefore, I 
said we must define is this: what things they are which, 
though not contrary to some thing, still do not admit of the 
contrary itself; just as, in the case before us, the number 
three, though not contrary to the even, does not any the 
more admit it, for it always brings in in addition the contrary 
to it, just as the number two does to odd, and fire to cold, 
and many other such things. Look now, if you will thus 
define them: not only does a contrary not admit a contrary, 
but also that which ann a contrary with it to that which 
it approaches, will never admit the contrary of that which it 
brings with it. But call it to mind again; for it is none the 
worse for being heard often. Five will not admit the idea of 
the even, nor ten—its double—of the odd. This double, 
then, though itself contrary to something else, will neverthe- 
less not admit the idea of the odd. Nor will half as much 
again nor other such things—-the half and the third, and all 
other things of the kind—admit the idea of the whole, if 
you follow and agree that itis so.’ ‘I most certainly agree 
with you and follow you.’ 

54, ‘Answer me again,’ said he, ‘from the beginning. 
And do not answer just in the words 1 ask you, but imitate 
me. For I say, that besides that other answer, the safe one, 
which I mentioned at first, I perceive, from what is now being 
said, another sure one. If anyone should ask me what must 
be in a body to make it hot, I would not give that safe but 
unlearned answer—that it is heat—but from our present 
argument, a more refined one—that it is fire. And if you 
should ask what must be in a body to make it diseased, I 
will not say disease, but a fever; and if, what is in a number 
to make it odd, I will not say oddness, but unity; and in 
the same way of other things. But consider if you sufficiently 
understand my meaning.’ ‘Quite sufficiently,’ he replied. 
‘Answer me, then,’ said he, ‘what is it which, if it be in a 
body, the body will be alive? ‘A soul,’ said he. ‘Is not this, 
then, always so? ‘How should it not be? said he. ‘ Does 
the soul, then, when it comes, always bring life to that which 
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it occupies? ‘It certainly does,’ said he. ‘But is there 
anything opposite to life or not? ‘There is,’ said he, 
‘What? ‘Death.’ ‘Then the soul will never admit the 
opposite to what it brings itself, as has been agreed from our 
former-argument? ‘Most assuredly not,’ said Cebes. 

55. ‘What, then? What did we just now call that which 
does not admit the idea of the even? ‘Uneven,’ he replied. 
‘And that which does not admit the just, and whatever does 
not admit the harmonious ? ‘ Inharmonious and unjust.’ ‘ Be 
it so: then what shall we call that which does not admit of 
the idea of mortality? ‘Immortal,’ said he. ‘Then the 
soul does not admit of mortality” ‘No.’ ‘Then is the soul 
immortal? ‘It is immortal ‘Be it so: shall—we say, 

“then;—that this has been demonstrated ? or how think 
you? ‘Most satisfactorily, Socrates.’ ‘ What, then,’ said 
he, ‘Cebes, if it were necessary for the uneven to be in- 
destructible, would the number three be anything but 
indestructible? ‘How could it not be? ‘If, then, that 
which is without heat were necessarily indestructible, when- 
ever anyone should bring heat to snow, would not the snow 
retire, being entire and unmelted? For it could not have 
been destroyed, nor could it have endured to admit of the 
heat.’ ‘You say truly,’ said he. ‘In like manner, I imagine, 
if also that which is without cold were indestructible, when- 
ever fire shall approach anything cold, it would never be 
quenched nor destroyed, but would depart and go its way 
in safety?” ‘Necessarily,’ said he. ‘Must we not then,’ 
said he, ‘also speak in the same manner concerning the 
immortal? For if the immortal is also indestructible, it is 
impossible for the soul, when death comes upon it, to be 
destroyed ; for, according to what we have said before, it 
will not receive death, nor will it become dead—yjust as the 
number three will not, we asserted, become even, nor, again, 
will the odd; nor, of course, will fire become cold, nor the 
heat which is in the fire. But someone may say, what pre- 
vents not the odd from becoming even on the approach of the 
even—as we have allowed it can never do—but when the odd 
is destroyed, from becoming even instead? To anyone who said 
this, we should not be able to bring forward as a counter- 
argument that it is not destroyed, for the uneven is not 
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indestructible ; since, if we had agreed upon this, we might 
easily have contended that, when the even approaches, the 
odd and the three depart. And we might have contended 
thus about fire and heat and other things, could we not? 
‘Certainly.’ ‘Then also, in the present case, about the 
immortal, if it is granted us that it is also indestructible, the 
soul, in addition to being immortal, would also be inde- 
structible; but if not, we should require another argument.’ 
‘But we require none,’ said he, ‘so far at least as this is 
concerned ; for there could hardly exist anything not admit- 
ting corruption, if the immortal, which is everlasting, will 
admit of it.’ 

56. *God, I think,’ said Socrates, ‘and the absolute idea of 
life, and anything else which is immortal, would be allowed 
by all to be never destroyed.’ ‘ By all men indeed, by Zeus ! 
he replied ; ‘and still more, as 1 think, by the gcds.’ ‘ Since, 
then, the immortal is also incorruptible, can the soul, if it is 
immortal, be anything else but indestructible?” ‘It must 
needs be so.’ ‘Then, when death comes upon a man, his 
mortal part, as it seems, dies, but the immortal part departs 
and goes its way safe and incorruptible, having given place 
to death? ‘So it appears.’ ‘More than everything, then, 
Cebes,’ said he, ‘the soul is immortal and indestructible, 
and our souls will in truth exist in Hades.’ ‘ Then, Socrates,’ 
said he, ‘I have nothing else to say contrary to this, nor any 
reason for disbelieving your arguments; but if Simmias 
here, or anyone else, has anything to say, it is well for him 
not to keep silence, for 1 do not know to what other occasion 
one can defer it than the one which now offers itself, if one 
wishes to say or to hear anything about such things.’ ‘In 
good truth,’ said Simmias, ‘neither have I any further 
ground for distrust according to the arguments; yet con- 
strained by the greatness of the subject of discussion, and 
through my light opinion of human weakness, I am com- 
pelled still to feel some doubt within myself about what has 
been said.’ ‘ Not only so, Simmias,’ said Socrates, ‘but you 
say this well also ; and the first hypotheses, even if they are 
trustworthy to you, should yet be more closely examined ; 
and if you examine them sufficiently, you will follow my 
argument, I think, as far as is possible for a man to follow 
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it up; and if this should be clear to you, you will not seek 
further.’ ‘You speak truly,’ said he. 

57. ‘But it is right, my friends,’ said he, ‘to consider 
this : if the soul is immortal, it requires care, not only for 
this present time during which we speak of life, but for all 
time; and the danger would now especially seem to be 
terrible, if anyone neglects it. For if death were a departure 
from everything, it would be a godsend for the wicked, 
when they die, at once to be released from both the body 
and their vice, together with the soul. But as it is, since 
the soul is evidently immortal, there would be no other 
escape and refuge from evils except by taking care that it 
should be as good and as wise as possible. For the soul 
arrives at Hades having nothing else except its education 
and discipline, which are said to be of the greatest benefit or 
injury to the dead man directly on the beginning of his 
journey thither. For the story goes that the demon, who 
was assigned by fate to each man when he was alive, under- 
takes to conduct him into some kind of place where they 
must assemble, and, having received judgment, set out for 
Hades with that guide who is ordered to conduct them from 
thence thither; and having there met with the fate they 
deserve, and having waited there the appointed time, another 
guide then brings them back hither after many and long 
revolutions of time. This journey, however, is not such as 
the ‘Telephus” of Auschylus describes. He says that a simple 
path leads to Hades, but it seems to me to be neither simple 
nor one; for then there would be no need of a guide, since 
no one could in any way go astray if there were only one 
path. But now it appears to have many branches and 
windings; and I say this, inferring it from our present rites 
and ceremonies. Wherefore the temperaté and wise soul 
both follows and does not misjudge its present state. 
But that which is desirous of the body, as I said before, 
having long fluttered around it and its visible place, and 
having resisted and suffered much, is at length led away with 
toil and difficulty by the appointed demon. And when it 
arrives at the same place as the others, unpurified and guilty 
of any such deed as the committal of unjust murders, or 
deeds which are kindred to these and are the work of kindred 
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souls, everyone then shuns it and turns from it, and no one 
is willing to become its fellow-traveller or guide, but it 
wanders about by itself, oppressed by all kinds of difficulties 
until certain periods of time have elapsed ; and when these 
are accomplished, it is carried by necessity to an abode suit- 
able for it. On the other hand, the sonl which has passed 
through life purely and moderately, finding the gods for its 
fellow-travellers and guides, settles each in the place adapted 
to it. But there are many wonderful places in the earth ; 
and the earth itself is not of such a kind or size as is sup- 
posed by those who are accustomed to speak of it, as I have 
been convinced by a certain person.’ 

58. And Simmias said, ‘What do you mean, Socrates! 
For I, too, have heard many things about the earth, but not ᾿ 
the same as you believe in; I therefore should be glad to 
hear them.’ ‘Indeed, Simmias, the art of Glaucus does not 
seem to me to be required to narrate these facts ; but to show 
that they are true appears to me to need more than the art οἱ 
Glaucus, and I, perhaps, could not do it; and even if I could, 
my life, Simmias, seems to me not to be sufficient for the 
length of the subject. But the shape of the earth, such as I 
am persuaded it is, and the places in it, nothing prevents my 
telling you.’ ‘ Well,’ replied Simmias, ‘this shall suffice.’ 
1 am persuaded, then,’ he went on, ‘in the first place that if 
the earth is in the midst of the heavens, and is spherical, it 
has no need of air nor of any other such force to prevent its 
falling, but that the uniformity of the heavens with them- 
selves throughout and the equilibrium of the earth itself are 
sufficient to hold it up. For an equally balanced thing, 
placed in the midst of a uniform system, will not be able to 
be inclined more or less on any side, but, being equally 
affected, will remain immovable. In the first place, then,’ 
said he, ‘I am persuaded of this.’ ‘And rightly indeed,’ 
said Simmias. ‘And next that it is very large, and that we, 
who live round the sea from the Phasis to the Pillars of 
Heracles, dwell in some small part like ants or frogs round 
a pool, and that many others dwell elsewhere in many such 
places. For there are everywhere about the earth many 
hollows of various kinds as to their shapes and sizes, into 
which water and fog and air have flowed together; but the 
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earth itself is pure, and is situated in the pure heaven, in 
which are the stars, and which the majority of those who are 
wont to discuss such matters call ether ; of which these things 
are the sediment, and are continually flowing into the hollows 
of the earth. We, then, are ignorant that we dwell in the 
hollows of the earth, and think that we live on the top of it 
—just as if anyone dwelling at the bottom of the sea were to 
think that he lived on the sea, and, seeing through the water 
the sun and the other stars, should think that the sea is the 
_heaven, but through his sluggishness and weakness never 
having reached the top of the water, nor emerged and come 
up from the sea to this place, should never have seen how 
much purer and more beautiful it is than his own country, 
nor have heard it from anyone who had seen it. I think, 
then, that we are just in this state; fur, dwelling in some 
hollow of the earth, we think we live on its surface, and call 
the air heaven, as if the stars moved through it and it were 
heaven itself. And this is so, because through weakness and 
sluggishness we are not able to rise’ to the top of the air; 
whereas if anyone could reach the top or, becoming winged, 
could fly up there, on emerging he would see—just as here 
the fish emerging from the sea see what is here—thus he 
also would behold what is there ; and if his nature were able 
to endure the sight, he would know that that is the true 
heaven and the true light and the true earth; but that this 
earth and these stones, and all the region here, are corrupted 
and corroded, like things in the sea by the salt. For nothing 
of any worth grows in the sea, nor, in a word, is there any- 
thing perfect, but there are caverns and sand and a wondrous 
amount of mud and filth wherever earth is found, nor, indeed, 
are its beauties in any way worthy to be compared with ours ; 
but those, on the other hand, would appear still more to 
excel ours. If we may tell a myth, it is well worth hearing, 
Simmias, what kind of things are on the earth beneath the 
heaven.’ ‘In good truth, Socrates,’ said Simmias, ‘ we would 
be glad to hear this myth.’ 

59. ‘First then, my friend,’ said he, ‘the earth, if anyone 
should survey it from above, is said to be just such to look 
at as balls covered with twelve different pieces of leather, 
variegated and distinguished with colours, of which the 
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colours here which painters use are patterns, as it were; but 
then the whole earth is of such, and of much brighter and 
purer ones than these; for part of it is purple and of 
wondrous beauty, and part goid colour, and part white— 
whiter than chalk or snow—and it is composed of other 
colours in like manner, far more numerous and more beautiful 
than those we have seen. And these the very hollows of it, 
which are full of water and air, show a kind of colour, 
glittering among the variety of the other colours, so that one 
continually varied appearance is manifested. And in this 
earth, which is such, all living things grow in proportion, 
trees and plants and fruit, And in like fashion its mountains 
and stones have in the same proportion smoothness and 
transparency and colours of greater beauty; of which the 
greatly prized stones here—cornelians and jaspers and 
emeralds, and all such things—are but fragments; but then 
nothing exists which is not like and even more beautiful 
than these. But—according to the story—the reason of this 
is that the stones there are pure, and not corroded nor 
destroyed, like those here, by putrefaction and brackishness 
arising from the things gathered here which produce 
deformity and disease in the stones and the earth and other 
things, both animals and plants. But the earth there has 
been adorned with all these, and besides with gold and silver 
and other such things. For they are manifest by nature, 
being many in number and large, and everywhere on the 
earth, so that to see them is a sight for blessed beholders. 
There are also many other animals and men upon it, some 
dwelling in mid-earth, others around the air as we dwell 
round the sea, and others in the islands which the air flows 
round, lying off the continent. And, in a word, what the 
water and air are to us for our needs, this the air is there; 
and what the air is to us the etheris to them. And their 
seasons have such a temperature that they are free from 
disease and live a much longer time than men here; and in 
sight and hearing and intelligence and all such things they 
excel us in the same measure that air surpasses water, and 
ether air, in regard to purity. And, moreover, they have 
groves and temples of the gods, in which the gods are really 
dwellers, and they have voices and oracles, and sensible 
Phaedo Tr. 5 
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presence of the gods and such-like intercourse with them ; 
and the sun and the moon and the stars are seen by them as 
they really are, and the rest of their happiness is correspondent 
with these things. 

60. ‘And such—the story goes—the whole earth is by 
nature, and the places about it. But there are many places 
in it about its hollows in a circle round the whole of it, 
some deeper and more open than that in which we live; 
whilst others, though deeper, have a less opening than our 
region, others, again, are more shallow in depth than this is, 
and wider. All these have borings into one another beneath 
the earth in many places—some narrower and some wider— 
and they have channels by which much water flows from the 
one into the other as into a basin, and inconceivable bulks 
of ever-flowing rivers under the earth, and of hot and cold 
water, and much fire, and great rivers of fire, and many of 
liquid mud, both purer and more filthy, as in Sicily there 
are the streams of mud flowing before the lava, and the lava 
itself. And by these streams each of those places is filled, 
according as the overflow chances from time to time to come 
to each of them. And all these move up and down as though 
there were some oscillation in the earth; and this oscillation 
arises from the following natural cause. One of the chasms 
of the earth is especially great, and bored right through the 
whole of the earth, and is the one Homer speaks of, saying, 
“Very far off, where there is the deepest abyss beneath the 
earth” —which elsewhere both he and other poets have 
called Tartarus. And into this chasm all the rivers flow 
together, and they flow out of it again; but they each 
become such as the earth through which they flow. And 
the reason why all streams flow out thence, and flow into it, 
is because this liquid has neither bottom nor base. But it 
oscillates and swells up and down, and the air and the wind 
which is about it does the same; for it follows it both when 
it rushes to those parts of the earth, and when to these, And 
as the current of respiration of those who breathe is exhaled 
and inhaled, thus there, also, the wind oscillating with the 
moisture causes certain terrible and irresistible blasts both 
on its ingress and egress. When, therefore, the water, 
rushing with violence, descends into that place which is 
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called the nether region, it runs through the earth into 
the river-beds there, and fills them up in the manner of 
those pumping up water. And when, again, it leaves that 
quarter and rushes hither, it again fills the rivers here, and 
these, when filled, flow through channels and through the 
earth ; and having each arrived at the places to which they are 
respectively journeying, they make seas, and lakes, and rivers 
and fountains. Then, rushing in again under the earth—some 
of them having encompassed more extensive and numerous 
places, and others fewer and less extensive—they discharge 
again into Tartarus—some much lower than they were 
drawn up, and others a little; but they all flow in below 
the level from which they are discharged. And some are 
discharged opposite to the place of their entrance, and some 
on the same side; and there are some which, having gone 
round altogether in a circle, and having wound once or 
several times round the earth like snakes, when they have 
descended as far as possible, discharge themselves again. 
For it is possible for them to descend on either side as far as 
the middle, but not beyond ; for a steep place on either side 
meets both currents. 

61. ‘ Now there are many other great and various streams, 
but there chance to be among these many four certain rivers, 
of which the largest, and that which flows round in the 
outermost circle, is that which is called Oceanus. Opposite 
this, and flowing in a contrary direction, is Acheron, which 
both flows through other desert places, and, moreover, flowing 
beneath the earth, arrives at the Acherontian Lake, where the 
souls of most of the dead arrive, and having waited certain 
allotted periods—some longer and others shorter—are sent 
forth again into the races of living things. And the third 
river issues forth in the midst of these, and near its outlet 
falls into a great place burning with much fire, and makes a 
lake greater than our sea, seething with water and mud; 
and thence it proceeds in a circle, turbid and muddy, and, 
winding about, both reaches other places and the ends of 
the Acherontian Lake ; it does not, however, mingle with its 
water, but having wound round often beneath the earth, 
discharges itself lower than Tartarus ; and this is the river 
which is called Pyriphlegethon, the lava-streams of which 
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vomit forth fragments in whatever part of the earth they 
chance to be. And opposite this, again, the fourth flows 
forth, first, as is said, into a dreadful wild place, which has 
throughout the colour of lapis-lazuli, which they call Stygian, 
and the lake which the river makes by its discharge they call 
the Styx ; and the river, falling in here, and receiving terrible 
powers in its water, sinks beneath the earth, and, winding 
round, proceeds in a direction contrary to Pyriphlegethon, 
and meets it in the Acherontian Lake from the opposite side, 
and neither does the water of this mingle with any other, but 
this, also, having gone round in a circle, discharges itself 
into Tartarus opposite to Pyriphlegethon; and the name of 
this river, as the poets say, is Cocytus. 

62. ‘These things being thus formed by nature, when the 
dead arrive at the place whither the demon leads each, they 
first receive judgment, both those who have lived well and 
piously and those who have not. And those who seem to 
have lived moderately, having proceeded to Acheron, and 
embarked on whatever means of transport they have, on 
these arrive at the lake, and dwell there; and when they are 
purified and have suffered punishment for their sins, if any 
has committed wrong, then they are set free and receive the 
reward of their good deeds, each according to his deserts. 
And those who seem to be incurable through the greatness 
of their sins—having committed many and great sacrileges, 
or unjust and lawless murders, or any other such deeds— 
these a fitting fate hurls into Tartarus, whence they never 
come out. But those who appear to have been guilty of 
curable, yet great, sins—such as those who have done any 
violence to father or mother in anger, and have lived the 
rest of their life penitent, and who have become homicides 
in any other such fashion—these must needs fall into Tar- 
tarus; but when they have fallen and have been there a 
year, the wave casts them forth—the homicides into Cocytus, 
and the parricides and matricides into Pyriphlegethon ; and 
when being borne along, they arrive at the Acheronian 
Lake. There they cry aloud, and call some upon those whom 
they slew, others upon those whom they injured; and calling 
upon them, they supplicate and implore them to let them 
go out into the lake and to receive them; and if they 
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persuade them, they go forth and rest from their ills; and 
if not, they are borne again into Tartarus, and thence again 
into the rivers, and do not cease from these sufferings until 
they persuade those whom they injured: for this punishment 
was ordained for them by their judges, And those who 
appear to have lived with distinction as concerns sanctity, 
these are they who, being delivered and released from these 
regions of the earth as though from a prison, arrive at the 
pure dwelling above and inhabit the surface of the earth. 
And of these, they who have been sufficiently purified by 
philosophy shall live without bodies for all future time, and 
reach dwellings still more beautiful than these, which it is 
neither easy to describe nor is there time enough at present. 
But on account of those things which we have described, we 
ought to do everything, Simmias, to acquire virtue and 
wisdom in life; for the prize is beautiful and the hope great. 

63. ‘ How to affirm confidently that these things are so as 
I have described does not beseem a man who has sense ; 
that, however, either this or something of the kind takes 
place with respect to our souls and their dwellings—seeing 
that our soul is shown to be immortal—this seems to me to 
be both becoming in a man who believes it to be so, and 
worth his while to run the risk. Jor the risk is noble, and 
we ought to use such things as charms for ourselves ; for 
which cause I have greatly spun out the myth. But on 
account of these things, a man ought to be confident about 
his soul, who in this life has let alone the other bodily plea- 
sures and ornaments, as alien to his nature and as having 
thought they would do more evil than good, but who has 
been zealous for the pleasures of knowledge and has adorned 
his soul, not with an alien, but with its own proper ornament 
—with temperance and justice and courage and liberality and 
truth—and who thus awaits his journey to Hades like one 
ready to depart when fate calls. You, Simmias and Cebes, 
and the rest, will each depart at some time hereafter ; but 
fate now already summons me, as a tragedian would express 
it; and it is almost time for me to betake myself to the 
bath: for it seems better to drink the poison after bathing, and 
not to give the women the trouble of washing my corpse.’ 

64. When he had thus spoken, Crito replied, ‘Be it so, 
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Socrates ; but what commands do you give either to these 
men or to me, either about your children or about anything 
else, by doing which we could most greatly gratify you? 
‘What I always say, Crito,’ he answered, ‘and nothing new: 
that by taking care of yourselves you will gratify both me 
and mine and yourselves, whatever you do, even if you do 
not now promise it; but if you neglect yourselves, and will 
not live in the tracks, so to speak, of what has been said 
both now and on former occasions, even though you should 
at present make many earnest promises, you will gain 
nothing.’ ‘ We will indeed endeavour thus to act,’ said he ; 
‘but in what way shall we bury you? ‘ However you like,’ 
he replied, ‘if you catch me and I do not escape you ;’ and 
, smiling gently, and looking at us, he said, ‘I cannot persuade 
. Crito, my friends, that I am that Socrates who am even now 
conversing with you and arranging each one of our argu- 
ments. But he thinks I am that man whom he will shortly 
see dead, and he actually asks how he is to bury me, But 
what I have just been arguing at much length—that, when 
I have drunk the poison, I shall no longer remain with you, 
but that I shall really depart to the unspeakable felicity of 
the blessed—this I seem to have argued to him in vain, 
intending to console you and myself at the same time. Be 
ye, then, my sureties to Crito,’ said he, ‘in a pledge contrary 
to that for which he was my bail to the judges. Jor he in- 
deed promised that I should remain. But do ye be sureties, 
that, when I die, I shall not remain, but shall go right away. 
And this do, that Crito may bear it more easily, and that, 
when he sees my body burnt or buried, he may not be 
grieved as if I suffered some dreadful thing, nor say at the 
burial that Socrates is laid out, or carried forth or buried. 
For be well assured, dearest Crito,’ said he, ‘that not to 
speak properly is not only culpable as to the thing itself, but 
causes much harm to our souls. But you ought to be of 
good cheer, and to say that you bury my body; and to bury 
it In such a way as is pleasing to you, and as you think most 
customary.’ 

65, And when he had said this he stood up and went into 
a room to bathe, and Crito followed him, but he bade us 
remain. We waited then, conversing with one another 
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about what had been said, and reviewing it, and then, 
again, speaking about our calamity, and saying how great 
a one had befallen us, thinking in truth that, as if bereaved 
of a father, we should pass the rest of our lives as orphans. 
And when he had bathed, and his children were brought to 
him—for he had two little sons and one grown up—and the 
women of his household were come, he conversed with them 
in the presence of Crito, and gave them such commands as 
he wished. He then bade the women and children go away, 
and he himself came to us. Aud it was already near sunset 
—for he had spent a considerable time within. And when 
he came from bathing he sat down, and he did not talk much 
after this, and the officer of the Eleven came in, and, standing 
near him, said, ‘Socrates, I shall not have to bring the 
same charge against you as against others, that they are 
angry with me and curse me when 1 bid them drink the 
poison according to the command of the archons. But both 
on all other occasions during this time I have found you the 
most noble and gentle and excellent man of all who ever 
came here; and I know that now also you will not be 
angry with me, since you know the real culprits, but with 
them. And now—for you know what I came to tell you— 
farewell, and try to bear the inevitable as well as possible.’ 
And, at the same time, weeping, he turned away and 
departed. And Socrates, looking up at him, said, ‘And 
you, too, farewell—we will do as you say.’ And, at the 
same time, he said to us, ‘ How courteous the man is! for 
during the whole time he used to visit and sometimes to con- 
verse with me, and was the best of men, and now how 
generously he weeps for me! But come now, Crito, let us 
obey him, and let someone bring in the poison if it is 
pounded. And if not, let the man pound it.’ But Crito 
replied, ‘I think, Socrates, the sun is still upon the 
mountains, and has not yet set, and I know that many others 
have both drunk it very late after it had been announced 
to them, and supped and drank very well, and some even 
conversed with those whom they happened to love. Do 
not hurry, for there is yet time.’ And Socrates replied, 
‘Naturally, Crito, they do such things as you say, for they 
think they will gain by so doing. But I shall be right in 
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not doing thus; for I think I shall gain nothing by drinking 
the poison a little later, except incurring ridicule in my own 
estimation in being so eager for life, and sparing of it 
when nothing is left. Come, now,’ he went on, ‘ obey me, 
and do not do otherwise.’ 

66. And Crito, hearing this, nodded to the boy who 
stood near, and the boy went out, and, having stayed 
some time, returned, bringing the man who was to give the 
poison carrying it pounded in a cup. And Socrates, seeing 
the man, said, ‘Come, my good friend, since you are ex- 
perienced in these cases, what must Ido? ‘Nothing else,’ 
he replied, ‘except, when you have drunk it, walk about till 
there is a heaviness in your legs, and then lie down, and 
thus it will take effect ;’ and at the same time he offered 
the cup to Socrates. And he took it, and very cheer- 
fully, Echecrates, neither trembling at all nor changing 
either his colour or his expression, but, as he was 
wont, looking up proudly at the man, said, ‘ What 
say you of this draught in regard of its fitness for a 
libation? Is it lawful or not? ‘We pound only just as 
much, Socrates,’ he replied, ‘as we think sufficient to drink.’ 
‘T understand,’ said he; ‘ but it is both lawful and right to 
pray to the gods that my journey hence thither may be for- 
tunate; which therefore I pray, and may it be so? And 
taking it as he said this, he drained it most readily and 
calmly. And hitherto most of us were tolerably able to re- 
strain ourselves from weeping; but when we saw him drink- 
ing, and in fact finishing, the draught, we could no longer do 
so, but, in spite of myself, the tears came in floods, so that, 
having covered my face, I wept for myself—not for him, but 
for my own misfortune, in that I should be deprived of such 
a friend. And Crito even before me, when he was not able 
to restrain his tears, had risen up. But Apollodorus, even in 
the preceding time, had not ceased weeping, and then indeed 
crying aloud, weeping and lamenting, he overcame everyone 
present, except Socrates himself. But he said, ‘My dear 
friends, what are you doing? It was chiefly on this account 
that I sent away the women, that they might not make any fuss 
of this kind. I have been told that one should meet one’s end 
quietly. Please be quiet, and behave.’ And when we 
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heard this we were ashamed, and refrained from weeping. 
And he, after walking about, when he said that his legs 
were growing heavy, lay down on his back; for thus the 
man ordered. And at the same time he who had given 
the poison took hold of him, after leaving an interval, and 
examined his feet and legs, and then, having squeezed one 
of his feet hard, he asked if he felt it. And he said he did 
not. And then again he touched his legs; and thus going 
up, he showed us that he was growing cold and stiff. And 
Socrates touched himself and said that when the po son 
reached his heart then he should die. And now already the 
parts about his waist were almost cold; and having un- 
covered himself (for he had been covered), he said—and this 
was the last sound he uttered, ‘Crito, we owe a cock to 
Asclepius : pay it, and do not forget.’ ‘This shall be done,’ 
said Crito; ‘but think if you have anything else to say.’ 
But when he asked this, he no longer gave any reply, but, 
having waited a little, he made a movement, and the man 
covered him up, and his eyes became fixed ; and Crito, seeing 
this, closed his mouth and eyes. This, Echecrates, was the 
end of our friend, a man, as we might say, the best of his 
contemporaries that we had to do with, and also the most 
wise and just. 
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TEST PAPER 1. (Ch. 1.--νΠ.Ὶ 


1. Translate :—(a) p. 60 B.—C., ὁ δὲ Σωκράτης... «τὸ ἡδύ. 
(Ὁ) p. 62 A., ἴσως μέντοι... . εὐεργέτην. 

2. Write down genitive singular οὗ πρύμνα, σκέλος, δημώδης, ἁπλοῦς; 
and the dative plural of ὅστις, ἀμείνων. 

3. Write down the first sing. aorist and future indic. (active 
meaning) of παραγίγνομαι, συγκεράννυμι, ἀγγέλλω, ἀνοίγνυμι, ἐντυγχάνω, 
φεύγω. 

4, Translate the following sentences, explaining carcfully the cases 
of the nouns and adjectives spaced :— 

(a) οὔτε τις ξένος ἀφῖκται χρόνου συχνοῦ. 
(Ὁ) πολλὰ γὰρ ἤδη ἐντετύχηκα τῷ ἀνδρί. 
5. Comment on the syntax of :— 
περιεμένομεν ἑκάστοτε, ἕως ἀνοιχθείη TO δεσμωτήριον. 


TEST PAPER 2. (Ch. ὙΠ1|.---ΧΤΥ.) 


1. Translate:—(a) p. 66 B., οὐκοῦν ἀνάγκη... «τὸ ἀληθές. 
(b) p. 69 A.—B., ὦ μακάριε Σιμμία... .. καθαρμός τις 7. 
2. Parse fully the following words:— ἔα, λέληθεν, ποτῶν, ἐφήψω, 
παραπῖπτον, ἐπτοῆσθαι. 


3. Give the meaning of the following words and phrases as used in 
the Phaedo:—(a) οὐδὲν ἄλλο αὐτοὶ ἐπιτηδεύουσιν ἢ ἀποθνήσκειν τε Kal 
τεθνάναι, (b) φρόνησις, (ο) δίκαιον αὐτό, (4) αὐτὰ τὰ πράγματα, (e) 
σκιαγραφία, (7) ἀτέλεστος. 

4. Translate the following sentences, with notes on any remarkable 
points in the syntax :— 

(a) οὐ μή ποτε κτησώμεθα ἱκανῶς οὗ ἐπιθυμοῦμεν. 

(ὁ) μὴ καθαρῷ γὰρ καθαροῦ ἐφάπτεσθαι μὴ οὐ θεμιτὸν ἧ. 

(ο) οὐκοῦν ἱκανόν σοι τεκμήριον, ἔφη, τοῦτο ἀνδρός, ὃν ἂν ἴδῃς 
ἀγανακτοῦντα μέλλοντα ἀποθανεῖσθαι, ὅτι οὐκ ἄρ᾽ ἣν φιλόσοφος. 
ἀλλά τις φιλοσώματος : 
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TEST PAPER 3. (Ch. XV.—XXIL.) 


1. Translate:—(a) p. 72 B.—C., εἰ yap uh... «καθεύδειν. 
(Ὁ) p. 74 A., dp’ οὖν οὐ... «αὐτὸ τὸ ἴσον. 
2. Translate, and notice any peculiarities of word and construction 
in the following :— 
(a) μὴ τοίνυν κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, ἢ δ᾽ ὅς, σκόπει μόνον τοῦτο. 
(Ὁ) κἂν εἰ μὴ χρώμεθα τοῖς ὀνόμασιν ἐνιαχοῦ, ἀλλ᾽ ἔργῳ γοῦν πανταχοῦ 
οὕτως ἔχειν ἀναγκαῖον. 

3. Give the meaning of the following words and phrases as used in 
the Phaedo :—(a) καὶ μήν, (Ὁ) ταχὺ ἂν τὸ τοῦ ᾿Αναξαγόρου γεγονὸς εἴη, 
ὁμοῦ πάντα χρήματα, (ὁ) ἀνάμνησις, (4) βούλεται τοῦτο εἶναι οἷον ἄλλο τι 
τῶν ὄντων, (6) δοῦναι λόγον, (7) εἶεν. 

4. Sketch very briefly the Platonic argument for the immortality of 
the soul as given in these Chapters. [Not more than 16 lines. | 


TEST PAPER 4. (Ch. XXIII.—XXXIV.) 


1. Translate:—(q) p. 77 D., ὅμως δέ wor.... φοβεῖται. 
(2) p. 81 B.—C., ἐὰν δέ ye... «ἀπαλλάξεσθαι ; 
2. Give the meaning in Plato and where possible the derivation of :— 
ἐξεπάδειν, ἀειδής, ἰλιγγιᾶν, ἀμέλει, ἀτεχνῶς, ἀδόξαστος. 
3. Comment on any noteworthy points of construction in the 
following, adding a translation :— 
(a) ὅθεν δὲ ἀπελίπομεν, ἐπανέλθωμεν, εἴ σοι ἡδομένῳ ἐστίν. 
(ὁ) συμπεσὸν γὰρ τὸ σῶμα καὶ ταριχευθὲν ὀλίγου ὅλον μένει ἀμήχανον 
ὅσον χρόνον. 
(c) ἡ ψυχὴ οὐδὲν κοινωνοῦται τῷ σώματι ἐν τῷ βίῳ ἑκοῦσα εἶναι. 
4. Parse the following fully:—eiOiopévn, ἐνδεθῶσιν, ἀναλώσας, 
ἀναπλέα, διασπασθεῖσα. 


TEST PAPER 5. (Ch. XXXV.—XXXIX.) 


1. Translate:—(q@) p. 85 C.—D., ἐμοὶ yap doxe?.. . . διαπορευθῆναι. 
(2) p. 89 A.—B., ἐγὼ ἐρῶ... ἀποκερεῖ. 
2. Translate the following, writing necessary notes on points of 
syntax or idiom :— Ἴ 
(a) φοβεῖσθε, μὴ δυσκολώτερόν τι νῦν διάκειμαι ἢ ἐν τῳ πρόσθεν βίῳ. 
(2) ἡμᾶς ἐδοκοῦν εἰς ἀπιστίαν καταβαλεῖν, μὴ οὐδένος ἄξιοι εἶμεν κριταὶ 
ἢ καὶ τὰ πράγματα ἄπιστα 7. 
(c) οὐδενὶ προσήκει θάνατον θαρροῦντι μὴ οὐκ ἀνοήτως θαρρεῖν. 
(4) λόγος δυνατὸς κατανοῆσαι. 
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8, Give the exact meaning of the following words and phrases as 
used in the Phaedo:—(a) ἐντείνειν, (Ὁ) ἐπιτείνειν, (6) ἔνορκόν τινα ποιεῖσθαι, 
(d) ἀγῶνα προτιθέναι. 

4. Parse fully the following words :--- προωθεῖ, θρᾶττον, ἠμπείχετο, 
σαπέν, ἠγάσθην, ἤσθησαι. 


TEST PAPER 6. (Ch. XL.—XLVI.) 


1. Translate:—(a) p. 92 A.—B., καὶ ὁ Lwxpdrys....€k τῶν οὐδέπω 
ὄντων $ 
(Ὁ) p. 96 A.—B., ὑπερήφανος γὰρ... -συντρέφεται. 
2. vous ἐστιν ὁ διακοσμῶν τε καὶ πάντων αἴτιος. From what writer 
does Plato quote this, and in what context? 


3. Give the principal parts of the verbs to which the following 
verbal forms belong :—olyjoouat, συγκέηται, ἕλκειν, ἠνίπαπε, ποθεσόμενος, 
πευσόμενος. 

4. Translate the following passages commenting on noteworthy 
points of meaning or syntax :— 

(a) εἰ δὲ μηδέν ἐστι τελευτήσαντι, ἀλλ᾽ οὖν τοῦτόν γε τὸν χρόνον αὐτὸν 
τὸν πρὸ τοῦ θανάτου ἧττον τοῖς παροῦσιν ἀηδὴς ἔσομαι ὀδυρόμενος. 

(Ὁ) ἡμεῖς δὲ “Ομηρικῶς ἐγγὺς ἰόντες πειρώμεθα, εἰ ἄρα τι λέγεις. 

(6) ᾧμην γὰρ ἱκανῶς μοι δοκεῖν, ὅποτέ τις φαίνοιτο ἄνθρωπος παραστὰς 
μέγας σμικρῷ μείζων εἶναι αὐτῇ τῇ κεφαλῇ, καὶ ἵππος ἵππου. 

(4) οὐκ ἂν ἀπεδόμην πολλοῦ τὰς ἐλπίδας, ἀλλὰ πάνυ σπούδῃ λαβὼν 
τὰς βίβλους ὡς τάχιστα οἷός τ᾽ ἢ ἀνεγίγνωσκον. 


TEST PAPER 7. (Ch. XLVII.—LIII.) 


1. Translate:—(a) p. 99 B.—C., διὸ δὴ καὶ... ὡς βούλομαι. 
(ὁ) p. 101 D., σὺ δὲ δεδιὼς... διαφωνεῖ. 


2. Give the meaning of the following words and phrases as used in 
the Phaedo:—(a) ψηλαφᾶν, (ὁ) πολυθρύλητος, (c) τὰ ἄνωθεν, (ad) οἱ 
ἀντιλογικοί, (δ) ξυγγραφικῶς, (7) τὸ ἐν ἡμῖν μέγεθος. 

3. Translate the following and carefully explain anything ποίο- 
worthy in the construction :— 

(a) καί μοι ἔδοξεν ὁμοιότατον πεπονθέναι, ὥσπερ ἂν εἴ τις λέγων, ὅτι 

; Σωκράτης (πάντα) νῷ πράττει... λέγοι (τόδε). 

(ὁ) σκόπει δὴ τὰ ἑξῆς ἐκείνοις, ἐάν σοι ξυνδοκῇ ὥσπερ ἐμοί. 

(c) χαίρειν (τοῦτον) ἐῴης ἂν καὶ οὐκ ἀποκρίναιο, ἕως ἂν τὰ ἀπ᾽ ἐκείνης 
(τῆς ὑποθέσεως) ὁρμηθέντα σκέψαιο, εἴ σοι ἀλλήλοις συμφωνεῖ 
ἢ διαφωνεῖ. 


4. Sketch in 10 lines the main points in Plato’s Theory of Ideas. 
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TEST PAPER 8. (Ch. LIV.—LX.) 


1. Translate:—(a) p. 107 A.—B., οὔκουν ἔγωγε... .τῶν εἰρημένων. 


(ὁ) pp. 108 H.—109 A., πέπεισμαι τοίνυν... ἀκλινὲς 
μενεῖ. 


2. Give the meaning of the following words as used in the Phaedo, 
adding where possible the derivation :—(a) ἕρμαιον, (0) περίοδος, (6) 
ὑποστάθμη, (a) κρᾶσις, (6) αἰώρα, (7) ἀνάντης. 


3. Parse fully the following words:—dmeoBévyuro, εἰλήχει, ξυνερρυ- 
NKEVAL, ἀνάπτοιτο, κατεδηδεσμένοι, ὀχετῶν. 


4. Translate the following passages with notes on any remarkable 
points of syntax in them :— 

(a) σχολῇ yap ἄν τι ἄλλο φθορὰν μὴ δέχοιτο, εἴ ye τὸ ἀθάνατον ἀΐδιον 
ὃν φθορὰν δέξεται. 

(b) ἀλλὰ ταῦτά τε εὖ λέγεις, καὶ τὰς ὑποθέσεις τὰς πρώτας, καὶ εἰ πισταὶ 
ὑμῖν εἰσιν, ὅμως ἐπισκεπτέαι σαφέστερον. [πηθπ4 this if 
necessary. | 

(c) ἔφη εἶναι πανταχῇ περὶ Thy γῆν πολλὰ κοῖλα Kal παντοδαπὰ καὶ 
τὰς ἰδέας καὶ τὰ μεγέθη, εἰς ἃ ξυνερρυηκέναι τό τε ὕδωρ καὶ τὴν 
ὀμίχλην καὶ τὸν ἀέρα. 


TEST PAPER 9. (Ch. LXI.—End.) 


1. Translate:—pp. 117 D.—118 A., ἐκεῖνος dé... . μὴ ἀμελήσητε. 


2. Translate the following passages and explain the syntax where 
necessary :-— 
(a) ot δ᾽ ἂν ἰάσιμα μέν, μεγάλα δὲ δόξωσιν ἡμαρτηκέναι ἁμαρτήματα 
... καὶ μεταμέλον αὐτοῖς τὸν ἄλλον βίον Bio, .. . τούτους δὲ 
ἐμπεσεῖν εἰς τὸν Πάρταρον ἀνάγκη. 
(0) καλὸς γὰρ ὁ κίνδυνος. καὶ χρὴ τὰ τοιαῦτα ὥσπερ ἐπᾷδειν ἑαυτῷ" 
διὸ δὴ ἔγωγε καὶ πάλαι μηκύνω τὸν μυθον. 


3. Parse the following words:—vzrepediy Geis, εἱμαρμένη, ὀφλήσειν, 
πηγνῦτο. 


4, Give the meaning of the following :---(α) διαδικάζεσθαι, (db) οὐδὲν 
πλέον ποιεῖν, (c) ἐγγυᾶσθαι, (4) προτιθέναι. 


5. Summarize in 10 lines the chief facts of Plato’s life. 
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EDITIONS OF LATIN AND GREEK CLASSICS—continued. 


Word 
Text. List. 
ISOCRATES— 
De Bigis. 3/6 
LIvy— 


Books I, 3, 5, 6, 9. (each) 3/6 


Book 2, Ch. 1-50. 3/6 

Book 21. 3/6 

Book 22. " 3/6 
Lys1as— 

Eratosthenes. 3/6 
Ovip— 

Fasti, Books 5, 6. 4/6 

Heroides, 1, 5, 12. 2/0 

Heroides, 12. 1/0 


Metamorphoses, Book 1. 2/0 
Book 8. 2/0 
Books 13, 14. (each) 2/0 


Tristia, Books 1, 3. (each) 2/0 
PLATO— 

Apology. 3/0 

Crito. 2/0 

Euthyphro. 3/0 

Ton. 3/0 

Laches. 3/0 

Phaedo. 4/0 
SALLUST— 

Catiline. 2/0 


A detailed catalogue of the 


1/3 


1/0 
1/0 
1/0 
10 


10 
1/3 


1/3 
1/3 


1/0 


above can be obtained on application. 


Text. 
SOPHOCLES— 
Ajax. a 
Electra. 4/6 
TACITUS— 
Agricola. 2/6 
Annals, Book 1. 3/0 
Annals, Book 2. 3/0 
Germania. 2/6 
Histories, Book 1. 3/6 
Histories, Book 3. 3/6 
‘TERENCE— 

Adelphi. 3/0 
‘THUCYDIDES— 

Book 7. 4/0 
VERGIL— 

Aeneid, Books 1-8.(each)*2/0 
Books 7-10. 4/6 
Book 9. *2/0 
Books 9-10. di 
Book 10. *2/0 
Book 1]. *2/0 
Book 12. *2/0 

Kclogues. 3/6 

Georgics, 1-4. 3/6 

Georgics, Booksland2. 2/0 

Georgics, Book 2. 1/6 

Georgics, Books3 and4. 2/0 

XENOPHON— 

Anabasis, Book 1. 2/0 

Hellenica, Book 4. 2/0 

Memorabilia, Book 1. 3/0 

Oeconomicus. 4/6 


Word 
List. 


1/3 


1/3 
1/3 


1/3 
1/3 
1/3 


1/0 
1/3 
1/0 
1/3 
1/0 


1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
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TRANSLATIONS OF LATIN AND GREEK Cassics. 


AESCHYLUS— 
Eumenides, 1/3 
Persae, 1/3 
Prometheus Vinctus, 


1/3 
Septem c. Thebas, 1/3 


ARISTOPHANES— 


Ranae, 1/6 
Vespae, 1/6 


CAESAR— 


Civil War, Bk. 3, 1/6 
Gallic War, Bks. 1, 2, 8, 
4, δ, 6, 7 (each), 1/0 
Bk. 4 (Ch. 20)—Bk. 5 

(Ch. 24), 1/0 


CICERO— 


Ad Atticum, Bk. 4, 3/0 

De Amicitia, 1/0 

De Finibus, Bk. 1, 2/3 

De Finibus, Bk. 2, 3/0 

De Officiis, Bk. 3, 1/9 

De Oratore, Bk. 2, 1/9 

De Senectute, 1/0 

In Catilinam, Bks. 1-4, 
1/6; Bks. 1,3,1/0 each 

Philippic, Bk. 2, 1/6 

Pro Archia, 1/0 

Pro Cluentio, 2/0 

Pro Lege Manilia, 1/6 

Pro Marcello, 1/6 

Pro Milone, 1/6 

Pro Plancio, 1/6 

Pro 8S. Roscio Am., 1/6 

Somnium Scipionis, 
1/0 

Somnium Scipionis and 
Pro Archia, 1/6 

Somnium Scipionis and 
τ Rege Deiotaro, 
1/6 


DEMOSTHENES—— 


Androtion, 1/9 
De Corona, 1/6 
Meidias, 1/6 


EURIPIDES— 


Alcestis, Hecuba, 
Medea (each) 1/3 


A detailed catalogue 


EURIPIDES (cont.)— 


Andromache, Bacchae, 


Hercules Furens, 
Hippolytus, 
Iphigenia in Tauris 
(each), 1/6 
Heraclidae, 1/9 


HERODOTUS— 


Bk. 2, 1/9 
Bk. 4 (Ch. 1-144), 1/6 
Bk. 6, 1/9 
Bk. 7, 1/9 
Bk. 8, 1/6 


HOoMER— 
lliad, Bks. 22-24, 1/6 
Oydssey, Bk. 4, 1/0; 
Bks. 9-14, 2/0; Bk. 
17, 1/0 
HorRACE— 
Epistles (incl. <A.P.), 
1/3 
Odes, Bks. 1, 2, 3, 4 
(each) 1/0 
Satires, 1/9 
ISOCRATES— 
De Bigis, 1/3 


JUVENAL— 
Satires (except 2, 6, 9), 
2/6 
Livy— 


Bks. 1, 2(Ch. 1-50), 3, 5, 
6, 9, 21, 22, (each) 1/6 


LUCRETIUS—— 
Bk. 5, 1/9 


LysIas— 


Eratosthenes and 
Agoratus, 2/0 


Ovip— 


Fasti, Bks. 3, 4, 1/9 
Metamorphoses— 

Bk. 1, 1/0 

Bk. 8, 1/0 

Bks. 13, 14 (each) 1/0 
om Bks. 1, 3 (each) 

1/0 


Prange 


Apology, 1/9 
Crito, 1/6 
Euthyphro, 1/6 
Gorgias, 5/0 
Ion, 1/6 Ἂ 
Laches, 1/9 
Phaedo, 3/0 


; Deaumteee: 


Captivi, 1/8) 


SALLUST— aA 
Catiline, 1/0 ἡ 


SopHOCLES— 3 
Ajax, 1/3 det 
Antigone, 1/3 
Electra, 1/3 * 


Oedipus Coloneus, Tie 


Philoctetes, 1/3 


TACITUS— 


Agricola, 1/9 

Annals, Bks, 1, 2, 1/9 
Germania, 1/6 
Histories, Bk. 1, 1/6 
Histories, Bk. 8, 1/6 


“TERENCE— . 


Adelphi, 1/6 
Phormio, 1/6 - 


‘THUCYDIDES— 


Bk. 1, 2/0 al ᾿ 


Bk. 2, 1/6 ἣν 

᾿ Bk. ᾿ 1/6 ΟΣ 
Bk. 7, 1/6 

| VeRGIL— to 
Aeneid, Lks. 1,2, 3, 


56,7, 8,11, 12 iene ὼ i 
1 a 


0 
Aeneid, Bks. 9, 10, 
Eclogues, ae 
Georgics, 1-4, 1/9 


XENOPHON— : 


ἀπο 1 Bks, 1, 4, 
(each) 1/3 
Hellenica, Bk. 8, 1/9 


Hellenica, Bks. 3, 4, 3/ 


Oeconomicus, 2/8 


of the above can be obtained on application 
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